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Lookine OVER THE 
PRINTER'S SHOULDER 
WE SEE.... 


The third ‘‘plank’’ of The 
Brogram Necessary to Recon- 
struct Education deals with ade- 
quate support for institutions of 
higher learning. The subject is 
presented on pp. 351-2. 


@ What is your attitude on the . 


subject of Homework? Do you 
agree with the ideas expressed in 
the February JOURNAL, or are 
ou lined up along side of Mr. 

egner, who questions the gen- 
eral practice of homework. His 
reactions are found on pp. 353-5. 


e An interesting study has been 
made to determine the effect of 
moving pictures on children of 
school age. Some of the facts are 
astonishing, to say the least, as 
you may agree after reading 
pp. 360-1. 
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PUBLIC official has questioned the pro- 
A priety of a university professor's member- 
ship on the county board. This fellow, accord- 
ing to the press, thinks ‘the professors should 
stay in the class-room.” Regardless of how ex- 
cited the irate critic may get about it the pro- 
fessor has a perfect right to hold office. That is 
an unquestionable privilege of citizenship. Then, 
too, his constituents thought he should repre- 
Che’ Rials sent them on the county board 
and said so with ballots. Re- 
Are Warned sult,—there he is, and what’s 
the use of saying him nay? The circumstances 
leading up to this local skirmish may be incon- 
sequential except that out of it came that old 
wheezy gag of staying in the classroom. 

Here is an issue that transcends the personal 
status of individuals. What does this too-preva- 
lent attitude prophesy for the future of govern- 
ment? Where ate we headed if men of learn- 
ing are to be barred from governing bodies? 
What of the public interest if those equipped 
with facts plus the courage to express them are 
browbeaten with prejudice, sneers or ridicule? 
In whom shall we place our trust? 


Higher institutions of learning have amassed 
scientific data in every field of human relation- 
ship. Much of it reposes in cold storage. Why 
haven't we the sense to use it? Why should 
science and research adorn the chair in the 
waiting room when they are so badly needed 
in the inner office? There’s been a lot of mis- 
chief done lately by taking cracks at “‘profes- 
sors” through cartoons and limericks. Profes- 
sional jokesters seize the opportunity to apply 
distorted wit to academicians. The sarcastic bar- 
rage continues unabated as a subtle attack upon 
efforts to correct social and economic malad- 
justments. 


Our own state has ample precedent in this 
matter. We enjoy the pioneer distinction of 
making government responsive to and for im- 
provement of the common lot. The transition 
period began about three decades ago. It marked 
a new conception of the purpose and scope of 
public service. Able minds and scholars were 
appointed, to boards, commissions or called 


drops from the editor's pen 
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for counsel. Amongst them were men from 
college class-rooms. When the progress of Wis- 
consin is recounted the achievements of these 
“professors” stand out in bold relief. Their 
part in the great political drama of former days 
stands as a lasting testimonial to the wisdom of 
harnessing intelligence rather than hoarding it. 


A’ THE time of writing we have scattered 
reports on salary schedules for next year. 
Data at hand show a majority of boards have 
re-employed staffs at increases, others maintain- 
ing former levels. No cuts have been reported. 
Increases in several cases were fifteen per cent. 
Re-establishing former pay should not be de- 
ferred. Teachers have done more than their 
ee share in absorbing economies. It is 
: they who really paid the delinquent 
Salaries taxes when they took one decrease 
upon another and went payless for months. Un- 
less teacher pay is increased generally, rising 
prices will shrink their wages to insignificance. 
The morning paper quotes Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics to the effect that on March 15, food 
prices were 20% above March 13, 1933. 
The Capital Times, continuing its stout sup- 
port of teachers and schools, recently summed 
up the situation adequately in this manner, 
“Not all Wisconsin cities are so short sighted 
that they will believe in continuing the policy 
of making their local school teachers bear the 
brunt of municipal financial problems. The 
Capital Times believes that school teachers gen- 
erally have been willing to shoulder their share 
of the depression burden as it affects city 
financing and that they have more than done so. 
Indeed, throughout the country they have car- 
ried on with many a payless payday. They have 
been handed drastic salary slashes out of pro- 
portion to reductions at large. We hear a great 
deal these days about restoring purchasing 
power in the hands of the people. The whole 
program of Franklin D. Roosevelt has as its 
major purpose accomplishing that very thing 
in the belief that if people have money to buy, 
business will move forward and the depression 
will end.” 
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Whey occasionally prevails a sentiment, 
not always expressed in words, that be- 
cause a man ‘is.a teacher, particularly if he is 
employed by the state or the public, that he 
ought to give up some of his rights as a citizen, 
or change his views with every political wind. 

If he is permitted to 
The Teacher's Duty deposit his vote at the 
To Himself polls, that is a privilege 

for which he is ex- 
pected to be devoutly thankful. Under no con- 
sideration must he hold an office, although he is 
the man peculiarly fitted for that office, and his 
holding it could not essentially interrupt the 
legitimate work of his profession. 

“It is a lamentable fact that many towns and 
cities in this free country are corrupt in gov- 
ernment, and enslaved by the powers of ignor- 
ance and crime, because the most intelligent in 
those places have not been loyal to themselves 
in discharging their duties as citizens. 

“If a teacher has properly educated himself, 
he will have nobler conceptions of life and its 
various responsibilities than men of less cul- 
tured minds. Who is better fitted than he to 
raise his voice against social and political evils? 
Not that he should be a seeker of office, not 
that he should forsake his calling for that of a 
politician, far from it; but if a worthy office 
seek him, he should accept it, provided he can 
fill it without detriment to his profession. 

“He that in silence or apparent indifference 
sees iniquity and vice prevail, is a partaker 
therein. 

“The teacher, hence, as a man, owes it to 
himself that by voice, effort, aid example, he 
seek to eradicate error wherever found and to 
direct public sentiment in the right channel.” 

(From a paper read by Miss Emily M. B. Felt, 


State Normal School, Platteville, before the State 
Teachers Association at La Crosse, July 9, 1879.) 


eo h neni is talking or writing about the 
crime wave, The only phase of it upon 
which our eminent observers seem to be agreed 
is that it isn’t a wave at all. A wave rolls up to 
magnificent heights, then subsides. Not so with 


crime. It just seems 
How Much Schooling to increase. Warden 
Behind the Bars? 


Lawes, whose insti- 

tution draws heavily 
from the world’s largest city, is not disposed to 
overlook the schools in his search for causes. 
At a recent high school assembly, however, a 
student took the educational curtailers to task 
for the effect of their nefarious work upon idle- 
ness and resultant crime. The social worker sees 
deplorable home conditions as a contributing 
element. The jurist points to another factor. 


The preacher has his own diagnosis, the banker 
has his, and so on, everyone resting his analysis 
upon a — point of view. 


The last Biennial Report of the Board of 
Control of Wisconsin contains a distribution 
table of educational attainments of prisoners at 
the time of incarceration. There were 1083 ad- 
mitted to the State Prison during the two years 
ending June 30, 1930, with schooling as 
follows: 

Education 

College qranuates- .—....-35--- 9 
COMSEE |S Yetnt ssc 2 a 1 
COleee-2° 90006, . sn 5 45ecsu- " 

2 


CORR TONERS obo na 
Normal Sch. Graduates _.___---_- 


Prenasatosy School —...........-.. 1 
High School, Graduates ~ -------- 42 
High. Scheol, 3° years 9 ..42.----.- 22 
High School,.2) years. .---.-....- 56 
Ran Stnool, T yeas. -.....-.=..-. 54 
Bones Coueme a 6 
Rigi GiGE 52 oe ct Se 263 
Sentai GOGO bc ocean 138 
Satine Gee ng 102 
Ee IR ic oan a sis ee aes 87 
RN UIN > CRE oS eo ermine a 102 
SBE oir Ns Ce 33 
SerOtel GN ese eke eee 22 
TU A i a 3 


Read and write foreign language only 78 
Neither read nor write _._____-___ 41 





EARINGS on thirty-three bills for various 
forms of aid to education were recently 
conducted before the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The Committee wished to 
et a picture of the gen- 
Federal 5 pot? sdcuilenel meals 
Emergency Aid rather than consider any 
of the bills at hand. We are informed that at 
the suggestion of the Committee a comprehen- 
sive bill is being drawn. No one appeared in 
Opposition to emergency aid. 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education presented the school situation in de- 
tail as to closed schools, debt load of districts, 
and curtailments. Some 20,000 districts will 
maintain school terms of one to six months. 
The Commission agrees with the great mass of 
educators that federal control of education is 
highly undesirable and so informed the House 
Committee. It was concluded that relief could 
be granted without control or assumption of 
local or state prerogatives. 

What the Commission did argue for was 
adequate emergency relief to the states for 
opening closed schools and to restore the gen- 
eral educational program which has been slashed 
by lack of funds. 
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A. Home-School Contact Program 





BE pres a period of five years Manitowoc has 
developed a home-school educational re- 
lationship which is considered a most essential 
basis for our school program. At the outset it 
was recognized that a need existed for a better 
understanding of the child; an understanding 
that could not be adequately founded upon the 
limited amount of evidence available within 
the school. Furthermore, it was generally felt 
that there was a need for a better understand- 
ing on the ~ of parents of the purposes and 
program of the schools. We were convinced 
that to achieve these two sets of understandings 
teachers must visit the parents of children in 
the homes and parents must get into the schools 
upon a different basis than a chance visit. 

During the first year of the experiment the 
— and other supervisory officers agreed 
to undertake a plan of having every home vis- 
ited by the teachers during the first months of 
the school year. In the elementary school the 
grade teacher visited the home of every child 
in her room. In the junior and senior high 
schools the total enrollment was divided among 
the teachers, each teacher visiting the homes of 
the pupils assigned to her. 

At the close of the year the disadvantages of 
this compulsory visit of every child’s home 
were considered. It was reported that much 
time was required to make the calls. Sometimes 
two and three calls were made before finding 
the parents at home. The second major weak- 
ness was that it did not meet the need of get- 
ting parents into the schools to see them in 
actual operation. 

A second phase of the experiment involved 
a minimum of home calls and a planned pro- 
gram of parent visits at school. Parents were 
invited to come one at a time and at an hour 
of the day when a particular part of the pro- 
gram of studies cola be observed that had sig- 
nificance in the child’s problems or the parent's 
criticisms. This planned visit at school included 
provision for time to counsel with the teacher 
and principal so that the parent wouldn’t leave 
the school desiring much information but with- 
out the courage to ask for it. This second phase 
of the experiment had the weakness of too com- 
pletely ignoring the home visits. 

Out of this experience the third step in the 
experiment evolved. It included both of the 
earlier phases. Homes were visited on a more 
carefully selected basis. It was found necessary 
to visit some homes several times within one 


Hugh S. Bonar 


Superintendent, Manitowoc 








year. Other homes were not visited more often 
than once in two or three years. However, we 
knew that there was much to be gained both 
in teacher understanding of the child and in 
parent understanding of modern school phi- 
losophy through home visits by well informed 
teachers. Therefore it was agreed that all homes 
must be visited according to a definite plan but 
in many cases not every year. 


Whether this home-school contact program 
is successful depends entirely upon the organi- 
zation and direction of the plan, and upon the 
interest and preparation of the teachers. 


The teacher who makes a pet call 
contributes very little to the dual purpose of 
the program. She may even be a liability 
through the wrong impressions left in the mind 
of the parent. A teacher may never mention 
the child’s name or problems related to him in 
school and yet have Built up a rapport with the 

arents that is invaluable in understanding the 
child and that serves well the establishment of 
enthusiastic parent support of the school. In 
order to do this the teacher must school herself 
in ease of conversation, in discovering the fields 
of interest of the parent, and in giving evi- 
dence of concern for the joys and tribulations 
of the home. When she can do this she has 
won a confidence that will produce more usable 
information for understanding the child from 
that home than all formal and dignity en- 
shrouded questioning. She will have done more 
to sell the schools to the public than any elab- 
orately planned mass meetings, press interviews, 
or radio broadcasts. 

The second essential for full success of this 
program is much teacher information; infor- 
mation that is rich in child psychology, rich in 
knowledge of the purposes of programs of 
study at the various levels of child develop- 
ment, rich in understanding of the values of 
different types of training as they are planned 
to help for more complete living, and rich in 
an appreciation of the significance of schooling 
to the welfare of the state. 

The program will be weak only to the extent 
that the teachers are weak in interest, informa- 
tion, and understanding. 
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The Program Necessary 
To Reconstruct Education 





3. “We maintain that the state supported institutions of 


higher education are an essential part of a system of free edu- 


State Support of 


cation and should receive full and adequate support and 


confidence.” 


Higher Education 





t IS strange that such a statement must of 
need form a part of an educational platform 
for Wisconsin in 1934. It could well have been 
written nearly a century earlier so closely does 
it adhere to our national and state traditions. 

In the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 Con- 
gress laid down the mandate that “‘schools and 
the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” Even before a common school sys- 
tem was authorized for our state, our territorial 
legislature was passing enabling acts for “a 
university of Belmont, a university of Green 
Bay, and the university of the Territory of Wis- 
consin.” The framers of our constitution made 
provision for the establishment of a university 
and normal schools. 

Why should an association of teachers find 
it necessary in 1934 to restate this basic educa- 
tional creed of Wisconsin’s pioneers? Is the 
fundamental principle of free education on the 
college or university level for Wisconsin youth 
in jeopardy? Has Wisconsin ceased to give ade- 
quate support to its teachers colleges and its 
university? Has the citizen’s confidence in our 
institutions of higher education been shaken? 

From an economic standpoint, when the 
natural resources of a state—its standing tim- 
ber, its wild life, its mines, etc.—are exhausted, 
its ah go is dependent upon the develop- 
ment of agriculture and manufacturing. This is 
true of Wisconsin. The genius of its trained 
minds has brought about its material prosperity 
during normal times. One needs only to men- 
tion the contribution of a Babcock to nail down 
this point. 

From a social standpoint, trained minds and 
sound social leadership go hand in hand. Wit- 
ness our children’s code, our Industrial Com- 
mission, our Public Service Commission. If 
one’s social or F sa wise philosophy leads him 
to oppose the development of these great hu- 
man welfare agencies, then to be consistent he 
should oppose free education on the college or 
university level. If he believes that higher edu- 
cation should be for the children of the privi- 


leged classes, then he should support tuition - 


charges in our institutions of higher education 
for Wisconsin's children. This would mean the 


introduction of the European point of view 
with its class distinctions based upon social and 
economic levels. There are in our country 
groups who believe that free education should 
cease with the completion of work in the ele- 
mentary school and that both high schools and 
higher schools should be reserved for those who 
can pay adequate tuition charges. These groups 
do not believe in higher education for the 
masses, but they consider it unwise to admit 
this a rat They mask their true intention by 
stimulating criticism of the institutions that 
make possible this free educational opportunity. 
Wisconsin, as a whole, has never accepted such 
a reactionary philosophy. It has believed that 
education and social and economic progress ad- 
vance together. It has believed in the demo- 
cratic idea of equal educational opportunity for 
all. The proposal to restrict education in our 
higher institutions by the introduction of tuition 
charges is a definite denial of the i Brags 
that America has held out to all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people. The acceptance of 
such a proposal would eventually destroy our 
state educational institutions. In the past the 
state has shown its faith by its acts of support. 
This it must continue to do. If it has faith in 
equality of educational opportunity, then it 
must furnish {dequate financial — so that 
tuition charges for Wisconsin students are not 
necessary. 

Public education is a function of the state. 
This theory accounts for the distinctive pattern 
of our statutes and our court decisions. The 
state recognizes that without education, democ- 
racy in government cannot exist. The training 
of teachers is a function of the state. Teachers 
are servants of the state educating her citizens. 
Teacher training takes form in our teachers 
colleges and our university. The task of teacher 
training becomes more difficult as our civiliza- 
tion becomes more complex. Four years of 
preparation is none too long for the teacher of 
children in this modern world. The financial 
support for teacher training institutions must 
increase as the period of training lengthens. 
The rather narrow conception of teacher train- 
ing of a generation ago must give place to a 
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much more liberal and adequate conception of 
the teacher of children in a rapidly changing 
civilization. The state cannot afford to do less 
than provide adequate support for the institu- 
tions which prepare teachers for her children 
and her youth. 


We come to the issue of confidence. Is our 
state losing confidence in its institutions of 
higher education? Political adventurers have 
tried to use unbridled criticism of our higher 
institutions, particularly the university, to carry 
them into office. Lacking either knowledge of 
or positive convictions on public, social, eco- 
nomic, or political issues, they have set up straw 
men in army formation clad in cardinal uni- 
forms, and have knocked them down with the 
gusto of a Don Quixote. Appeals to religious 
prejudices and to moral convictions have been 
made. At one and the same time the higher in- 
stitutions have been portrayed as wearing the 
lackey uniform of entrenched capitalism and 


the red blouse of communism. Such attacks in 
time undermine the citizen’s confidence in the 
integrity and broad social functions of our 
higher institutions. 


Teachers are traditionally patient and long 
suffering. They are accustomed to answer at- 
tacks with silence and dogged devotion to their 
social trust. They do not object to intelligent 
and constructive criticism. On the contrary they 
welcome it. If our institutions of higher educa- 
tion are failing to train teachers effectively for 
the public schools, if the stream of their con- 
tribution to social welfare, to the advance of 
applied science, to economics, government, and 
the humanities has dried up, if they no longer 
serve the educational ate of their student 
body, then public confidence should be with- 
held. But the teachers of the state protest the 
guerilla warfare on higher institutions that sub- 
ordinates social and economic welfare to the 
ambitions either of wealth or of politics. 





The Equalization Law 
in Pierce County 


i ie Equalization Law of 1928 had a de- 
cided effect on the finances of elementary 
schools in Pierce County. After the first few 
years of its operation, the elementary schools 
were well financed, ample balances in treas- 
uries eliminated the customary school borrow- 
ing, length of terms increased, wages remained 
on the same level and the average local school 
tax rate for elementary pine, ac about 
3 mills. Substantial improvements were also 
made. In 1932 it appeared that the Equaliza- 
tion Law was functioning ideally as far as ele- 
mentary schools were concerned. 

A comparison of school finances and other 
school data of the 5 year period previous to 
1928 with the five year period since will illus- 
trate the effect of the Equalization Law. 

For the 5 year period previous to 1928 the 
total amount of state and county aid each year 
varied very little. The average yearly state aid 
was $25,000, the county aid $22,000, a total 
of $47,000. Under the Equalization Law state 
aid raised to $61,000 and the county aid 
$35,000, totalling $96,000 or about 100% 
increase. 

The average amount of local district taxes 
for elementary schools for the 5 year period 
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previous to 1928 was about $145,000. Since 
1928, this local tax decreased at the rate of 
$12,000 a year for 4 years. In 1932 such tax 
was about $90,000, representing a decrease of 
over 40%. Where the largest balance on hand 
for any year mana to 1928 was $51,000, in 
1932 such balance was about $83,000. 

Although the period since 1928 exhibits a 
decided reduction in local district taxes; never- 
theless school expenditures increased until 
1931. The number of rural schools having 9 
month terms increased nearly 100%, general 
school expenses increased, though teachers’ 
wages remained about constant. 


The decrease in appropriations during the 
last 2 or 3 years has its telling effect. The rate 
and amount of local district taxes have in- 
creased, balances are dwindling, wages have de- 
creased (22% reduction in rural teachers’ 
wages during the last two year period), fewer 
9 month terms are voted, and general school 
expenditures are being curtailed. 

Needless to say that the restoration (at least 
in pe of the appropriations of 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 will relieve the local tax payer and 
increase the efficiency of the schools in many 
respects. 
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The February number carried an article on Home 
Work. Here’s one that approaches it from a diver- 
gent point of view.—Ep. 








1 athens one of the accepted tradi- 
tions that carries over from ‘The Good 
Old Days’ when we went to school is the pas- 
sive acceptance of what is known as ‘“Home- 
work.” Homework may be defined as an exten- 
sion of school activities into the home, certain 
tasks to be performed evenings when the sup- 
per dishes have been cleared away, tasks to be 
performed with or without the help of parents. 
There appears to be almost a universal accept- 
ance of the idea to the extent that parents in 
many instances are apt to question the efficiency 
of the school, should the pupils habitually come 
home without their allotted assignment of 
homework. : 

In industry, the working day of the laborer 
has been shortened to six hours, child labor 
has been abolished, and yet we are expected, in 
some instances demanding, of immature chil- 
dren that they not only spend six hours at 
work in the classroom, but that they continue 
these activities in their homes to the extent of 
from two to four or more additional hours. 

The question arises in this age of increased 
efficiency, could not school work be so organ- 
ized and presented that a major portion of it, 
if preferably not all of it, could be completed 
in the school day, leaving the pupil free for the 
often necessary outdoor activities and whole- 
some participation in family life? 

Some may argue that they expect the school 
to supply the pupil with such work so as to 
keep pupils occupied evenings and off the 
street. It is a debatable question whether or 
not it is the function of the school to inflict 
quantitative assignments on pupils In order to 
aid the home with its disciplinary problems, or 
whether the home has a right to expect the 
school to assume a /Joco parentis function not 
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only in the school but outside as well. This phi- 
losophy savors too much of the type of punish- 
ment administered for the good of the pupil, 
which the administrator glibly claims hurts him 
more than the recipient. 


Because these conditions exist, because home- 
work is assigned by the teacher and is more or 
less passively accepted by pupil and parent, its 
justification does not necessarily follow. Cer- 
tainly, to teach the pupil is primarily the func- 
tion of the teacher, rather than that of the par- 
ent. Because current public opinion accepts 
with complacency this state of affairs, such ac- 
ceptance does not necessarily make it right in 
all its aspects. The time may be ripe to usher 
in, in keeping with the times, the (R. F. H. W.) 
Relief From Home Work, to the long suffering 
pupils. Perhaps a new deal in this respect is 
apropos. 

At any rate, some modification of this prac- 
tice is worthy of consideration—if abolition is 
impossible or undesirable. 

The first step in considering this problem 
might be an attempt to arrive at an acceptable 
definition of homework. Homework may be 
defined as an extension of activities that have 
been initiated or carried out in part during 
school hours—a sort of unfinished business 
concerning which pupils have received adequate 
instruction, but for which perhaps there is not 
sufficient time to complete the work in its en- 
tirety. In some instances homework may be ad- 
ditional exercises of the drill type, or special 
work for pupils needing special help when, be- 
cause of large class size, the teacher is unable 
to give sufficient individual help during the 
school day. 

A further justifiable type of homework would 
be that which is provided for, let us say, the 
bright pupil, which is of a research or project 
nature. Such work often cannot be prepared in 
school and often necessitates going outside the 
classroom for materials. Here, particularly, if 
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the assignment conforms to what has been al- 
ready defined as acceptable, is an assignment 
which might profitably be performed by all 
pupils at times. 

Having defined homework in general terms, 
the next step might logically be to differentiate 
between the acceptable and less desirable types 
of homework frequently assigned. An accept- 
able type of homework might be one in which 
there is an overflow of pupil interest which re- 
sults in a voluntary continuation of the work 
begun in school. There are types of activities 
which often can best be carried on outside of 
school hours and from which the pupil receives 
compensating satisfaction. 


Quantitative Assignments Bad 


An undesirable type of homework, on the 
other hand, may be of the type in which the 
teacher assigns a more or less quantitative as- 
signment of work because, let us say, the teacher 
does not wish to take the time nor has the 
patience to teach it. Often such assignments are 
on a penalty basis, large amounts of work of 
Rea value assigned for —— of 

iscipline. Naturally the pupil resents being as- 
signed work for work’s sake, resulting in an 
undesirable attitude toward the teacher and the 
school. 

Assuming that there is an acceptable type of 
homework it might be well to inquire into the 
nature of an acceptable homework assignment. 
When necessary and advisable, the procedure 
involved in the assignment should be so clear 
to the pupil that he will not need to impose 
upon the time and efforts of his parents in or- 
der to determine what he is to do and how to 
do it. On the contrary, the assignment should 
be of such a nature that the pupil can perform 
the task independently within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

Now that the nature of acceptable homework 
is somewhat evident, the next question might 
be for what — such an assignment should 
be — and provided. On the basis of 
need, the slow, able, but conscientious pupil, 
who cannot complete the minimum work re- 
quired of that class, during the school day, 
who needs extra drill or practice in order to 
establish fundamental skill, is the pupil whom 
such an assignment should reach. The time 
which a teacher can spend in helping indi- 
vidually slow pupils often, because of class 
size, is necessarily limited. Furthermore the 
progress of the entire class cannot be held back 
for the slow pupil or the pupil who has fallen 
behind in his work because of absence. There 
appears to be some justification in assigning 


work which will aid such pupils to .naintain 
minimum standards of performance. 


On the other hand, the teacher shou d make 
reasonably sure that the pupil in quc stion is 
not wasting time in school, that he app: ¢s him- 
self to the work rather than as a n itter of 
convenience or choice putting off the task, to, 
be done outside of school. Such cé iio. be 
called legitimate homework, but belonys to the 
routine performance which should be completed 
in school. There is no justification for encour- 
aging poor work habits in school. Having as- 
signed acceptable homework of a worthwhile 
nature, what credit, if any, are we going to 
give? How is homework to be evaluated in 
the composite mark which the pupil receives 
as a measure of this proficiency and progress? 
The answer to these questions anes largely 
upon the nature of the work, and the extent it 
measures the pupil’s performance. 


Some credit should be given for work vol- 
untarily contributed by the pupil because of 
his interest and enthusiasm, particularly that 
which is of a research nature and which makes 
a distinct contribution to the regular class work. 


However, when measuring pupil perform- 
ance we must not fail to realize that often prob- 
lems, themes and work of a like nature are 
sometimes the work of parents rather than 
work done by the pupils themselves. Pupils 
should not be given credit for work which they 
themselves do not do and cannot do when 
called upon in the regular class. Credit should 
be given on a basis of the pupil’s own actual 
performance in the fundamental requirements 
of the class, performed, preferably, under the 
direct supervision of the teacher. 

This attempted analysis of the problem of 
homework may possibly be completed by point- 
ing out some current criticisms of homework 
and some resulting conclusions. 


I. Homework to any considerable extent is not 
justifiable in keeping with current educational trends 
and practices. It belongs largely to the teaching sys- 
tems of years ago, when it was popular for and ex- 
pected of the teacher to assign lessons for the parents 
to teach to the pupils at home in the evening, in 
preparation of the next day’s lessons. The present 
practice is for the teacher to undertake all three steps 
of the teaching process—assign—teach—test—leaving 
the evenings largely free for undisturbed family life 
and the development of wholesome hobbies, interests, 
and leisure time activities. 

The time and activities of pupils, when they are 
out of school, should not be so controlled that they 
will not have sufficient time and energy for self- 
initiated play, recreation, exercise, social contacts, and 
other expergences as are needed for complete and 
healthy living. 

II. Conditions in the home are many times far 
from ideal for profitable hame study. Too often the 
pupil’s attention is divided between homework and 
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the disi ‘actions around him. Such conditions call for 
an intéase degree of effort and concentration. The 
results are often far from satisfactory and the pupil 
retires far too date in ‘the evening, distressed, emo- 
tionally, disturbed, and in an unhappy state of mind 
because) he has accomplished so little. Hence he does 
not secure a sufficient amount or the proper kind of 
rest a:'d he begins the following day tired and 
physice'ly and mentally unprepared for that day's 
work, , 

Ill. {here should be very little necessity for home- 
work, particularly of a quantitative nature. Supet- 
vised study in school under the immediate direction 
of the teacher should, to a large extent, replace 
homework. Much more worthwhile results are likely 
to be accomplished under the supervision of a trained 
teacher. If the teacher assigns, teaches, and tests, 
there will be no third party upon whom to cast the 
blame for incorrect answers and wrong methods. 


IV. Pupils often receive “unwise’ help.  Fre- 
quently parents are called upon to help directly with 
the homework assignment. Parental pride often en- 
courages a demonstration on the part of the parent, 
wholly beyond the needs of the occasion. They in 
turn teach as they were taught ‘in the good old days 
when schools really taught something.” They use 
methods quite different from those used in a modern 
school, confusing the pupil and actually hindering 
rather than helping him in his understanding of the 
problem at hand. A single method is usually not diffi- 
cult for a normal pupil to master, but a mixture of 
any two or more methods or the omission of neces- 
sary learning steps may create an undesirable learn- 
ing situation which is difficult to overcome. 


Parents, because of sympathy with their children’s 
problems in struggling with a difficult task, may be 
inclined to help pupils unwisely, doing the work for 
the pupil, rather than helping him to help himself. 


V. The type of homework often assigned is some- 
times of but little real value. Often the homework 
assigned is largely of a quantitative rather than quali- 
tative nature. It sometimes consists of “just so much 
additional work to be done’’-—work for the sake of 
work only. It often requires a great deal of time and 
effort on the part of the pupils with no adequate 
compensating results. It may often consist largely of 
drill which only a relatively few pupils need. At- 
tempted justification at times may be on the basis of 
meeting expectations of parents, who may be inclined 
to be critical of the school and the teacher and sus- 
picious of the instruction, if homework is not as- 
signed. In such instances often the teacher, in order 
to stave off criticism and to conform to such expecta- 
tions, assigns unnecessary work of but little real 
value. It becomes a defensive response to a tradi- 
tional demand. 

VI. Homework often is not conducive to the for- 
mation of proper habits of study. Doing school work 
at home permits the pupil to fritter away time in 
school, for he relies on help to do his work at home, 
instead of applying himself to the task in school. 
This practice develops poor habits of industry, of 
budgeting of time, and of dependency on others. 

VII. Homework is often detrimental to the health 
of the pupil. When homework interferes with whole- 
some recreation, when it interferes with the proper 
amount and kind of rest, when it results in unnec- 
essary emotional disturbances and prevents a develop- 
ment of personal and social interests, there is grave 
danger that the health of the child may be unwisely 
jeopardized. The cost in future physical and mental 
efficiency and emotional stability may be too great 
for the apparent temporary benefits. 
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Summary. Conclusions must be accepted with 
reservations. We cannot accept the thesis that 
there should be no homework of any nature. 
Neither can we accept the thesis that it always 
is necessary or desirable. Adaptations are essen- 
tial to fit the occasion. On such a basis perhaps 
we can say that homework, generally speaking, 
should not be expected or inflicted to any great 
degree on pupils in the elementary grades, par- 
ticularly in the primary and intermediate level. 
As pupils grow older and more mature phys- 
ically and mentally of the junior high school 
and senior high school ages and abilities, it 
may be feasible and at times desirable to pro- 
vide homework in moderate amounts. The high 
school pupils, particularly those of the upper 
years, should be those best able to work inde- 
pendently and profitably on such an assignment. 


There is a pertinent need to plan assignments 
in such a manner that a minimum amount is re- 
quired and that it be of such a nature that pu- 
pils are more or less self-motivated, perform- 
ing the tasks voluntarily with resulting satis- 
factions. 


Slow Pupils May Benefit 


Occasionally it is necessary for slow pupils 
or for others who have been ill or absent, to do 
part of their work at home, in order not to 
unduly retard the progress of the class. Like- 
wise, there may be a need for a certain amount 
of additional drill in some instances, in order 
to establish the fundamental skills, to meet and 
master minimum requirements. 


However, when a majority of the pupils, par- 
ticularly in the lower grades, are required to do 
homework, because of a necessity rather than 
choice, there apparently is something wrong. 
Either the assignment needs adjustment or the 
pupils are not working up to their capacity in 
school. Generally speaking, the minimum as- 
signment should be of such a nature that a 
majority of pupils in the class can get their as- 
signments completed in school hours with sat- 
isfactory results. 


Parents, at present, apparently accept home- 
work and in many instances expect it in mod- 
eration. However, it seems highly desirable that 
through class procedures we reduce the amount 
required to a minimum, and when required 
make it of a qualitative nature likely to be of 
some practical and permanent benefit to the 


pupil. 
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Forming Good 
Writing Habits 


A. W. Burr 


Beloit College 





UR four processes of writing are carried 

on by habit rather than by conscious di- 
rection. As in walking they are done while the 
mind is busy with something else. 

Our handwriting very soon becomes fixed; 
we don’t make our p’s and q’s one way in one 
letter and different in another, nor think how 
they should be made as we write. Our hand- 
writing is known by our friends; our signature 
to a check or a note marks a thousand of them 
as genuine. 

Our spelling is done by habit as we write. 
We don’t try like ‘Benny Potts” to make it as 
bad as possible, but if we began with “‘Nite’ 
“rite” and “deer” for dear, we kept on that 
way until a teacher made us conscious of the 
spelling of those words, just as stubbing our 
toe makes us conscious of how we are walking. 

Our way with English form is no different. 
Though we can make capital letters and small 
letters and have seen both rightly used in our 
reading, we are intent on the thought as we 
write and we never stop to think how they are 
used, nor what punctuation marks to use. So 
we do a long time until the rules of rhetoric 
halt us. Our habit becomes at first a promiscu- 
ous use of them. 

Our composing has the same story. Our com- 
positions were a struggle to find something to 
say, and how we said it was the least of our 
care until conferences with a teacher brought 
out how careless, stilted, and faulty our ways 
were. 

What made it worse, we thought an essay 
must be made up of wise reflections about some- 
thing, and as we hadn’t them we went to books 
and cribbed from them ideas for our literary 
mosaic. If we ever became writers it took years 
to rid ourselves of a poor style of writing. 

Knowing that all these conditions of writing 
are matters of habit, is it not strange, passing 
strange, that we let our children stumble along 
as we did in the blind way of first forming bad 


habits to be later corrected with pain and a 
waste of time and effort of both teacher and 
learner, instead of giving the child the right 
habit at first? 

The child begins writing in the primary 
grade or soon after, before he has the proper 
muscular control for good hand writing. By the 
Third or Fourth grade he may be handing in 
all his lessons in writing. He is intent on what 
he writes and he forms a cramped, crabbed style 
of writing which later lessons in penmanship 
may never change, as the handwriting of col- 
lege graduates and of some noted men bears 
witness. 

Why the haste to set the child to writing 
unless to get something from him to correct 
and give a mark to? Would it not be far bet- 
ter to wait and at the right time attend to 
handwriting, and keep at it until the good 
habit is fixed? Dragging penmanship through 
years is a poor way to change a student's habit 
of poor writing when he hands in poorly writ- 
ten papers at the same time. The teacher con- 
dones poor writing by being satisfied with writ- 
ing which is merely legible. 

So it is with the child’s spelling. He is not 
taught to be conscious of the spelling of words 
as he reads, and he is not conscious of any 
right way as he writes, and he makes up his 
own way. His spelling is kept apart from his 
reading by a spelling book, and it takes years 
of correction to transfer the spelling book way 
to his writing. 

If he must spell before he writes have him 
mark now in one lesson and now in another ten 
words for him to spell orally. That will start 
letter-minding as he reads. When he can write, 
ten words of his selection from the review les- 
son will make him a fair speller, even if he 
never has a spelling lesson. A poor speller can 
be reformed by requiring written lists propor- 
tioned to the extent and grip of his bad habit, 
if a misspelled word of his is never corrected 
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again. Making his own lists out of his reading 
or by his finding gives letter-mindedness, and 
when that comes he can spell. 

Starting the child with good English form 
when he writes is easier still. Good form is on 
every page of print that he reads. Why not 
prepare him for right habit there? Read a para- 
graph to him as if its words were a spelling 
list, as he looks on. Then read it again group- 
ing the words as in conversation, and tell him 
that the capitals and marks are to make print 
and writing like talking. Have him find what 
the capital letters after dots on a page tell him, 
for one lesson. Then, capitals with names, cap- 
itals before dots, the period before and after 
capitals, and later call attention to the uses of 
semi-colons and commas. Then when the child 
begins to write he is already form-minded. 
What a saving of trial, labor, and patience of 
his future teachers and of himself! If he al- 
ready has poor form there is no better way to 
correct it. 

How shall a child get ready for composition 


writing? Again by the printed page. An author 
sees pictures and paints them with words. Let 
the young writer find the pictures in the au- 
thor’s words and write from the pictures he 
finds, telling what 4e sees, not what the author 
said. “It snows,” cries the school boy, “‘hur- 
rah!’ Have the child fill out the picture start- 
ing “I see —.” A scene in his reading, paying 
interest on a note in arithmetic, a description in 
his geography or history, will give him material 
for his imagination and he will have the writ- 
er’s state of mind, ‘How shall t say it?” and 
not the school boy’s agony of ‘What shall I 
say next?” The working of fhe imagination is 
the way to good writing, not reflection, nor 
patching together what others have said or writ- 
ten. I have tried it again and again on the 
mountain boys and girls of Kentucky at Berea, 
and it worked. They enjoyed it. What better 
help to good writing can there be than the 
companionship of a good writer, trying the 
hand with the painting of a master? Habit is 
capital. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT 


ONG-TERM indebtedness in Wisconsin con- 

sists of bonds, state trust fund loans and 
long-term notes. The obligations are incurred 
by the state, counties, cities, villages, towns and 
school districts, and constitute the “mortgage 
on the future.” Obligations of the state and its 
subdivisions as of 1932 are listed in a recent 
bulletin (No. 60) of the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission. 





Me ae ee ces So i $1,183,700 
NIUE 532s Shain sca ia clonivalates 78,482,550 
i aE ees ee nae 88,165,411 
INNO iit Os we eke 4,356,576 
WROD ce Oe oe oa 1,094,791 
school Districts® .2...... 7,861,550 

TREN oe Sah oe $181,144,578 


* Exclusive of bonds issued by districts under 
county superintendents. The great bulk of indebted- 
ness of such districts is, however, in the form of 
loans from the state trust funds. 


Classification of indebtedness on the basis of 
purpose is shown by the following table: 


OO cn ee ee ed $39,684,153 
Public Service Enterprises__- 6,542,258 
Public Improvements ____~~ 85,331,275 
FPoblie: Budiegs--. 2222... 14,638,130 
OSes 5,225,950 
OTN, soto 8 1,210,982 
BONIPNOOE 25 89,084 
Soldiers’ Bonus’ ...2.....—: 12,050 


Metropolitan Sewerage ~_--- 22,965,000 
NURS cent i ee el 1,183,700 
POG TRIAS Osshiciiicas ios tine 4,200,000 
Miscellaneous ......--.--- 61,996 


$181,144,578 


Some of the foregoing items may need in- 
terpretation. “Public Improvements” includes 
roads, streets, bridges, harbors, sewers and sew- 
age disposal facilities. This item is not broken 
down in any table so the amount of debt for 
each is not obtainable from the Bulletin. Under 
the analysis of “County Indebtedness’ it is 
shown that counties had a Highway and Bridges 
debt of $41,233,000. Tabulations of other units 
include the debt for highways and bridges 
in Public Improvements. The State debt of 
$1,183,700 no doubt raises a question. At the 
time of the Civil War the state negotiated a 
loan from the state trust funds, securing the 
same by certificates of indebtedness bearing 
seven per cent interest. For years the state has 
been paying the interest, part of it being cred- 
ited to the common school fund income. The 
principal was left intact until recent years when 
$100,000 was paid off annually. Since the 
emergency, however, the state has not appro- 
prtiated money to apply on the original debt. 

Civics teachers may find this sort of infor- 
mation suitable for class-work and perhaps to 
dig deeper. 
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A Useful Project 


In Science... 








The completed pub- 
lic address system 
which was made 
and installed by the 
physics class at 
Beaver Dam High 
school, 


RECENT writer in the field of science 

has quite aptly said that ‘the teaching of 
science is not necessarily scientific teaching’’ 
and with this point of view the curriculum 
builders of our schools are coming to agree. 
As teachers of science we have been inclined to 
identify the teaching of science with scientific 
teaching and to be lulled into a false sense of 
isolation from the criticism that has come the 
way of the less “practical” subjects in the high 
school program. As teachers of science we have 
been to a large extent unaware of the parallel 
that exists between the formalism of many of 
these subject fields and the failure in so many 
of our science classes to correlate the facts with 
which we are dealing with their practical ap- 
plication in the industrial world. To say that 
we are inculcating an attitude and that facts 
are themselves secondary does not release us 
from the responsibility of making those facts 
as functional as possible. 


The teacher of science has the great advan- 
tage of working not only with ideas and atti- 
tudes but with facts that may be made con- 
crete through experimentation or demonstra- 
tion. In this advantage there lies the danger 
that he too often assumes that because he has 
made a principle concrete in a way that the 
teacher of history cannot, he has thereby made 
it practical and endowed it with more than 
abstract meaning. Unless a good deal of corre- 
lative work is done, however, the average ex- 
periment by the student or demonstration by 
the instructor may be as abstract in the mind of 
the student and carry as little associative mean- 
ing for him as would a Latin declension mem- 
orized from a text. What he has learned in 
science by doing or seeing may be entirely de- 
void of any relationship to a life situation, even 
though it has been presented to him in con- 
crete form. 
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Arthur Simpson 


Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Of course the problem is easier to define 
than to solve. While the attack upon it must 
be made from many angles, a project recently 
completed by several of our science classes in 
Beaver Dam seems to offer possibilities in this 
direction as well as having associated advan- 
tages. It would seem that scientific principles 
studied in the natural learning situation—where 
the need is felt and the application is immedi- 
ate and useful—will be taken out of the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the classroom and so vital- 
ized that they become more than facts to be 
memorized and forgotten. The opportunity to 
undertake a practical piece of work that would 
provide us with this learning situation was 
made available through the cooperation of our 
superintendent and schoolboard and has proven 
to be decidedly worthwhile from every point 
of view. This project was the installation of a 
public address system in the local Junior—Senior 
High School. 


Our choice of a project was influenced by 
several considerations. First, the desirability of 
having such a system goes without saying, and 
the use we have made of it since completion 
has confirmed every expectation. Next, we 
wanted a project that would not cause conflict 
with local labor, and this did not. Again, the 
cost needed to be moderate. Radio parts are 
now selling at ridiculously low prices and bar- 
gains are available today that probably will not 
be duplicated again. New developments in 
radio tubes within the past two years have 
brought the price of amplifiers to the lowest 
figures they have ever reached. Finally, this 
project seemed to provide a most extensive and 
varied application of the principles of physics. 
The construction of such a system requires the 
application of nearly all the principles of elec- 
tricity ordinarily taught in high school, to- 
gether with many of the elements of sound 
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transmission, communication, and mechanics. 
With the need at hand, interest in some of the 
more technical and involved problems leads to 
an understanding of principles that would 
otherwise be too abstract for presentation. 

The address system as planned and carried 
out consists of a mixing, amplifying, and dis- 
tributing unit into which has been built a com- 
bination radio and phonograph previously 
owned by the school. Construction is of the 
steel rack and panel type. Planning, construc- 
tion, assemblage, wiring, and testing were done 
by students under the direction of the instructor. 
The intention has been to make the system as 
flexible as possible and the construction has 
been casted through with this idea foremost. 
The speaker in each room is separately switched 
from the studio (a remodeled cloak hall off the 
office) so that any number of the rooms may 
be in circuit, and provision has been made so 
that switching a room on or off will not affect 
the volume level. The program can be moni- 
tored in the studio, either with head phones or 
with speaker. 


Best Materials, But Reasonable 


Materials of the best quality have been used 
throughout the installation for upon the qual- 
ity of the transformers and other parts used 
depends the fidelity of reproduction. It was 
found possible to construct the unit of the high- 
est quality of equipment and still keep the cost 
reasonable through the assemblage and con- 
struction ourselves of all parts. For example, 
speakers assembled in cabinets suitable for wall 
mounting were found to be too expensive to 
come within the budget, but a good quality 
magnetic unit purchased in quantity and mounted 
in cabinets of our own manufacture came to 
less than two dollars apiece, completed. These 
magnetic units were entirely satisfactory both 
as to volume and reproductive tone quality. 
The gymnasium speaker is a large one of the 
dynamic type to which there is added a baffle 
board. 

Apart from the advantages that our science 
students have secured from the learning of prin- 
ciples with the view of practical application, 
are the educational advantages that have come 
to the entire student body through the use of 
the system. The radio is instantly availalle to 
any classroom so that the increasing number of 
educational programs on the air from our own 
state marae station, and elsewhere, may be 
fully utilized. The life of the world about us 
may be brought into the classroom through the 
medium of radio talks on public issues by lead- 
ing men. For example, the entire school had 
the recent experience of listening to President 


Roosevelt’s address on the N. R. A. Broad- 
casts to special groups are available, for exam- 
ple, in the fields of science, agriculture, home 
economics, and sociology, together with broad- 
casts of a more general, cultural nature, such 
as Damrosch’s music appreciation class. 

The phonograph, while originally intended 
for school dances in the corridors or the gym- 
nasium, is being used by the musical director 
to stimulate an interest in good music through 
the medium of a weekly music period. The ar- 
rangement of the system is such as to permit 
the discussion of themes and their illustration 
by voice or instrument. 

The microphone has served as a medium of 
contact between principal and student body, 
and is used for all his announcements. Unex- 
pected speakers or visitors have the opportunity 
to address the students at a moment's notice. 
The effectiveness of our student council has 
been increased through inspirational talks by 
faculty members and through the presentation 
of student council debates and decisions to the 
home rooms. A further use has been found for 
the address system by our speech classes in their 
unit on radio speaking. A telephone to the 
studio from the room of the teacher of speech 
keeps her in touch with those speaking, without 
leaving her class. 

New uses for the system have continued to 
present themselves so that in the future we 
shall no doubt find more geen for it. 
The student body as a whole has profited by 
our project and those who had a part in its 
construction have found that the principles of 
science are not textbook abstractions but serve 
practical ends. While such a project is, of 
course, self terminating, it has shown us what 
may be done if the learning situation can be 
made less artificial than it customarily is even 
in one of our most “practical” subjects—science. 





To Those Who Tear Down 


I watched them tearing a building down, 

A gang of men in a busy town, 

With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell, 

They swung a beam, and the side wall fell. 
I asked the foreman: ‘Are these men skilled, 
And the men you’d hire if you had to build?” 
He gave a laugh and said: “No, indeed! 
Just common labor is all I need. 

I can easily wreck in a day or two 

What builders have taken a year to do.” 
And I thought to myself as I went ny way, 
Which of these roles have I tried to play? 
Am I a builder who works with care 
Measuring life by the rule and square? 

Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan 
Patiently doing the best I can? 

Or am I a wrecker, who walks the town, 


Content with the labor of tearing down? 
—Edgar A. Guest 
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That Goliath . . 
The Motion Picture 


Mrs. Edna L. E. Hansen 


Motion Picture Chairman State P. T. A. 
Madison, Wisconsin 





a ges the reports of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council have begun to make their 
appearance, motion pictures are becoming an 
immediate concern of parents, educators, and 
all thinking people. 

This council is made up of a number of psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and educators of na- 
tional renown, and the research project is 
financed by the Payne Fund, New York, which 
is available for pertinent educational research 
in various fields. 

The council was originally under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Grier Hibben, formerly presi- 
dent of Princeton, but since his death it has 
been in the hands of Dr. W. W. Charters, 
head of educational research at Ohio state 
university. 

Several magazine articles on various phases 
of the work have appeared, and three of the 
ten volumes describing it are off the press: 
“Our Movie Made Children” by Henry James 
Forman, a popularized account of the entire ex- 
periment; “How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures’ by Dr. Edgar Dale; and ‘Motion Pic- 
tures and Youth: a Summary”, also by Dr. 
Dale. 

The experiment was performed with some 
35,000 children, and lasted over a period of 
five years. It was concerned mainly with com- 
mercial entertainment films, but its results go 
to show that no agency for teaching children 
is nearly as effective as the motion picture. 

These results fill the thinking person with 
apprehension when he considers what children 
learn from the pictures they see; when he con- 
siders that the analysis shows that 72 per cent 
of entertainment films is concerned with the 
major themes of sex, crime, and love, nine per 
cent with mystery and horror, and the remain- 
ing 19 per cent a heterogeneous mixture 
amongst which appear some fine pictures such 
as “Ben Hur’, “Alexander Hamilton”, ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln”, “Little Women’, “Chang”, and 
others, most of which were considered failures 
from the box office point of view of the pro- 
ducers and distributors. 


The assertion by a few that not many chil- 
dren see motion pictures is refuted by the 
ultra-conservative figures of the council, which 
show that of the 77 million in the United States 
who attend pictures weekly, 28 million are 
adolescents and children, and 11 million are 
under thirteen years of age. 

Many parents assert that children do not 
understand much of what they see, and if they 
do understand they don’t remember it. 

Carefully prepared tests scientifically carried 
out have proven that this assertion is fallacious, 
for the results show that children seeing one 
single presentation of a subject on the screen 
will have a memory retention of 70 per cent 
on the average, which any teacher knows is 
exceptionally high. How efficient our schools 
would become if they could devise means 
whereby one presentation of material to be 
taught would result in such retention! 

These tests were given the day after viewing 
the picture. Six weeks later tests were again 
given with the rather astonishing result (to 
those who know anything about the curve of 
forgetting) that the average retention of what 
was remembered the day after the film was 
shown was 92 per cent. In a few cases the 
score in the second test was even higher than 
in the first. This is explained by the fact that 
while a child may not understand all he sees 
at the time, he does retain a visual memory, 
and events often occur soon after which unlock 
the mystery of the vision and suddenly he un- 
derstands what he has seen. 

In view of such memory retention, what 
kind of training are the 28 million adolescents 
and children who see motion pictures dealing 
mainly with sex, crime, love and mystery, 
getting? 

A partial answer was secured by giving an- 
other set of tests to adolescents in industrial 
schools and other like institutions. Again the 
results were startling. Motion pictures were 
shown to be a veritable school of crime of 
every sort. 

When Will Hays promulgated his code of 
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ethics for the production of motion pictures 
some years ago, he no doubt meant what he 
said at the time, but since then he must either 
have forgotten it or changed his mind, as a 
re-reading of the code and an examination of 
pictures of the present day would show. 

Federal censorship has been advocated by 
some interested persons as an aid to improv- 
ing the situation, but not everyone is so sure 
that it would be an effective remedy for the 
simple reason that intelligent adults are not 
willing to have a group of censors perhaps not 
as intelligent as the average, choose for them, 
nor do they relish having all pictures scaled 
down to child level. 

Mrs. Cathryn Cooke Gilman, national motion 
picture chairman for the Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciation, urges the use of motion pictures in the 
classroom as an aid to learning, and in the 
school auditorium for recreational purposes. 


Perhaps the cultivation of an appreciation 
of worthwhile pictures on the part of children 
through such a course in the public schools, as 
Dr. Edgar Dale advocates, would create a 
change in taste that would make itself felt 
through the box office receipts and in turn in- 
duce producers to put out a higher grade of 
picture. But that would be a partial solution 
only. 

The Motion Picture Research Council does 
not attempt to give a remedy for the ills it 
has uncovered, nor does it try to suggest an 
efficient use for the great possibilities for good 
in the motion picture; it is leaving that to par- 
ents and educators who should be concerned. 
How to intelligently control and use to the 
best advantage this Goliath which is at present 
running amuck and having its way with the 
youth of the country is a problem that demands 
more than passing thought. 








Northern Schoolmaster's 


Club Hears Legislators 


HE Northern Wisconsin Schoolmastet’s 
Club held its winter meeting at the Atcher- 
son Hotel, in Mellen, on Feb. 26th. About 40 
schoolmen from Ashland, Butternut, Glidden, 
Mellen, Morse, Saxon, and Washburn were 
present. B, J. Gehrmann, state senator from the 
12th district, R. A. Nixon, assemblyman from 
Bayfield County, and C. V. Olson, assembly- 
man from Ashland County, were guest speak- 
ers. 

Assemblyman Nixon, in discussing matters 
of increased state support, pointed out that our 
present income tax law has several loop holes 
in it that permits holders of corporation stock, 
and persons receiving dividends from Wiscon- 
sin corporations, to avoid partially or even en- 
tirely payment of income taxes, in a legal man- 
ner. An owner of real estate on the other hand 
must pay or lose his Le aged Mr. Nixon also 
stated that he believed the time is near at hand 
when the property tax system of the pioneer 
days of Wisconsin must give way to a more 
modern and fairer system of taxation, to sup- 
port not only our schools but our village, city, 
and county governments as well. Northern 
Wisconsin must have relief from its present 
property taxes. It was explained by Mr. Nixon 
that several attempts were made during the last 
regular session of legislature to obtain addi- 
tional revenue for schools that would decrease 
the property tax, but all such bills were de- 
cisively defeated. 


Supt. Geo. E. Van Heuklom 


Mellen 


Assemblyman Olson led the discussion re- 
garding priority of school taxes and fiscal in- 
dependence of school boards. The priority of 
school taxes was repealed last July effective in 
1935. Mr. Olson pointed out that this would 
make the finances of many school districts in 
this section so uncertain that it might force the 
closing of many schools. He also pointed out 
that the method of handling delinquent taxes 
under this law may lead to serious difficulties. 
School boards should be elected by the people 
and be responsible to the people in the cities, 
in the same manner that they now are in the 
villages and rural districts. 

Senator Gehrmann, discussed past legislative 
difficulties regarding state aid under the Calla- 
han equalization law passed in 1927. Due to 
three words which were slipped into the budget 
bill during the last regular session of the legis- 
lature, the state aid to nearly all schools in this 
section of the state was decreased about $250 
per teacher, without the apparent knowledge of 
any one but the party that inserted the fatal 
three words. Thus the state aid was decreased 
by a much greater percentage than was in- 
tended by the members of the legislature. He 
also mentioned that bills seeking revenue by in- 
creasing the efficiency of our income tax law 
for the purpose of increasing state school aid, 
and decreasing property taxes had been de- 
cisively defeated. 
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Question: What happens when there is an eclipse of the sun? 


y Answer: A lot of people come out to look at it. 
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What Happened Today? 


Cin 


_ ee 


Howard Q. Miller 


Lincoln Junior High School 
Beloit 





T IS an indisputable fact that the everyday 

events have a just place in our modern school 
teaching. Just how much class activity should 
be devoted to the teaching of current events 
and the degree of understanding which can 
reasonably be expected give rise to several vital 
problems. 

Naturally, it is easier to make use of the 
daily or timely news in certain subjects than in 
others. This is particularly true of Civics, Eng- 
lish, History, and Science. One needs, how- 
ever, to give but a second thought to the ma- 
terial constantly appearing and re-appearing in 
our newspapers and magazines to realize that 
teachers of Mathematics and Manual Training, 
for example, have ample opportunity to use 
news concerning modern financing and chang- 
ing industrial trends in their classrooms. 


For the sake of clarity in illustration (and’ 


because the writer is more familiar with the 
subject) let us take current event teaching in 
Citizenship. To set up goals the teacher must 
be fully aware of what constitutes news dur- 
ing that period which is likely to be of lasting 


value. If topics concerning the C. W. A. are 
decided upon, it must be because the ground 
has been broken for the students to study this. 
In previous weeks the class has studied the 
growth and development of city, county, state, 
and national government. They have a fair un- 
derstanding of the division of governmental 
powers and of modern problems of government. 

In making an assignment based upon the 
newspaper to come out that night the work 
might be divided between city and county 
C. W. A. projects. If the reports are to be 
written it is much harder to know, without fut- 
ther examination, if the student really under- 
stands the article more than if an oral report 
is given. The latter procedure has the added 
advantage of letting the class as a whole share 
in the work. 

Should a whole class period be devoted the 
next day to oral reports? Ordinarily and quite 
generally, No. Interest is almost certain to lag 
as the time goes on. For the same reason, while 
one is reporting the rest of the class must have 
some incentive to keep them on the job. It was 
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| because of poor delivery. 


found that requiring a class to take notes on the 
report killed spontaneous interest. They became 
zealous in gathering exact “facts” to be con- 
verted later into additions to the “test’’ grade. 
Stressing that a weekly or unit test would in- 
clude only questions based on general under- 
standing of the reports led to far better atten- 
tion and discussion. 


Oral reports are frequently rendered useless 
Certain essentials 
must be kept in mind and insisted upon. These 
include facing the class squarely and talking 
distinctly, using one’s own language, and the 
use of few or preferably no notes. By using 
one’s own language is meant avoidance of using 
the exact words of the author. Frequently that 
is done because the student does not understand 
the content well enough to put it in his own 
words, 


After each oral report (as well as in the 
summary) time should be allowed for ques- 
tions from all. Explanations of student ques- 
tions if coming from the pupils themselves are 
better. Care must be taken not to let successive 
questions lead the discussion too far afield. One 
must constantly keep in mind that the reports 
should be tied closely to the unit of work at 
hand. 


The second major problem of current event 
teaching, that of the degree of understanding 
which can reasonably be expected is closely re- 
lated to the advantages of current event teach- 
ing itself. It is perhaps well to baldly state 
that it is better to expect too much than too 
little. Students are quick to lag on the job if 
the teacher gives them the clue that it makes no 
difference. 


Training in Individual Effort 


Giving oral or written reports, first of all 
provides splendid training in individual effort. 
The student works alone and learns to rely 
upon himself. Often students assigned topics 
and reporting an inability to find the material 
will soon become convinced that the excuse 
isn’t sufficient if the teacher steadfastly refuses 
to accept the alibi. Of course, the student is 
not to work without guidance. The teacher 
must know where the material is and direct 
him to it. 


It is not necessary, in the secondary schools 
at least, to tell students the exact title, author, 
page, call number, the room the book is in, 
and the shelf upon which it is to be found. 
There is considerable advantage to the student 
in letting him do something before the mate- 
rial comes into his hands. 

Most of our attention has been centered upon 


the oral report for reasons already stated. The 
writer has for several years required oral re- 
ports of all his students. Many examples come 
to mind. One boy spent a whole semester re- 
fusing to give an oral report or any contribu- 
tion whatever in class. This semester, repeat- 
ing, he has given three oral reports, two volun- 
tarily, and contributes quite frequently in class. 
It is an actual fact that a certain girl spent a 
whole semester in class and her voice was never 
heard in spite of ‘attempted’ interviews and 
various other devices supposed to be effective 
stimulants. A mother reported her daughter 
monopolizing the dinner hour conversation 
daily with current civics topics. No one can 
deny the value of learning to stand up and 
expressing ones ideas intelligibly. 

But in spite of numerous isolated cases, we 
must keep in mind the group and not the in- 
dividual. Is the group benefiting? Are they 
learning self-reliance, acquiring better under- 
standing, developing new skills and techniques 
or are they passively absorbing under the af- 
fected guise of interest made all the more de- 
ceiving by a serene quiet? All this challenges 
the teacher and the results are hard to measure. 

We cannot expect immature students finish- 
ing a report to withstand numerous unexpected 
questions and give well rounded scholarly sum- 
maries. We must constantly seek to give them 
sufficient understanding so they can make rea- 
sonably correct statements. But, in evaluating 
student understanding it is well to remember 
one point. We as teachers read or hear and the 
fact takes its place in a mind enriched not only 
by adult years but by numerous related and 
unrelated bodies of knowledge which we have 
acquired and know as Sociology, History, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Psychology, etc. An average 
student cannot tuck facts in a mind like that. 
What he learns can only be placed in relation 
to that which he already knows. Conesquently, 
his understanding will be narrower and less 
profound than we too frequently expect. 


A Spontaneous Interest 


There is a spontaneous interest flaring up 
into questions, as we who teach current events 
know. It arises from the newspapers, the the- 
atre, the radio, family discussions and from 
many other sources. Legitimately and carefully 
used it is a valuable asset in our school work. 
Through it all, let us bear in mind that Patrick 
Henry was never more correct than when he 
said, ‘I know of no better way to judge the 
future than by the past.” The present is soon 
past. By studying events of today we can more 
fully realize the larger aim of all education— 
to live increasingly better. 
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Plows From The State Department e 





Distribution of High School Aid 


Section 20.27 (1) (2) of the Wisconsin 
Statutes 1919 provides that annually $100,000 
shall be apportioned to district high schools 
and $75,000 shall be apportioned to union and 
consolidated high schools. The law states that 
to each district high school $500.00 shall be 
apportioned and to each union and consoli- 
dated high school $900.00 for a two-teacher 
school, $1,200.00 for a three-teacher school 
and $1,500.00 for a four or more teacher 
school. 


Inasmuch as the number of high schools has 
increased and the appropriation remaining con- 
stant, the full amount of aid cannot be given; 
therefore, the amount must be pro-rated. 


There are 339 district high schools eligible 
for aid. Dividing the amount of money, 
$100,000, by the number of district high 
schools, 339, the amount apportioned to each 
high school is $294.98. 

Of the union and consolidated high schools 
there are seven two-teacher schools, thirteen 
three-teacher schools and 68 four or more 
teacher schools. Because the number of schools 
has materially increased, the amounts for these 
schools will likewise have to be pro-rated. 
Each of the seven two-teacher schools instead 
of receiving $900.00 will receive $544.80. Each 
of the thirteen three-teacher schools instead of 
receiving $1,200.00 will receive $726.39. Each 
of the 68 four or more teacher schools instead 
of receiving $1,500.00 will receive $907.99. 
Apportionment made March 26. 


Keeping the Schools Running 


When the 1933 Legislature passed the Gov- 
ernor’s budget bill early in the session, the 
appropriation for the public school fund, Sec- 
tion 40.87, better known as the equalization 
law, was cut from $5,231,000.00 in 1932 
($6,050,000.00 in 1931) to $4,375,000.00 for 
1933 and 1934, 


Fearful of such a drastic cut in state aid to 
school districts with low valuations and dis- 


tricts in financial distress, the Legislature at 
the regular session 5 ig acne $46,000.00 
from the beer tax to be distributed to needy 
school districts. The distribution is made by the 
Emergency Board, consisting of Senator Otto 
Mueller, Assemblyman Joseph Hamata, and the 
Governor. 


Early in November, 1933, several calls came 
to this office as well as to members of the 
Emergency Board that schools were closing on 
account of lack of funds. At a meeting of the 
Emergency Board and the State Superintendent 
it was decided to send a representative of the 
State Department to visit these needy schools 
and make recommendation of aid to be given. 
(This money is a gift, not a loan.) After two 
visits to various elementary schools in the state, 
aid was given to some thirty schools, ranging 
from $100.00 to $1,500.00 per school, but no 
school was given more than $300.00 per ele- 
mentary teacher. About $22,000.00 has been 
distributed so far, and all schools have kept 
open. 

The special session of the Legislature, 
(1934), realizing that $46,000.00 was not am- 
ple, appropriated $150,000.00 additional for 
needy elementary and Aigh schools. (Chapter 2). 


The Emergency Board now has about 
$175,000.00 to keep schools running the re- 
mainder of this year, and hopes to have some 
money available for opening schools, school 
year 1934-1935. 

In order to save time and expense of locating 
the districts in dire need, the State Superin- 
tendent and Emergency Board secured a CWA 
worker to make a rather comprehensive survey 
of the financial condition of all school dis- 
tricts in the state. Nearly 6,000 questionnaires 
asking for a complete financial statement were 
prepared and sent out to district clerks with 
this object in view. Most of the blanks have 
been filled out and returned, and are being 
tabulated. Upon the basis of the findings of 
these returns the Emergency Board will have 
definite information as to what districts will be 
in need of help, and the amount needed in or- 
der to complete the present school term. 

Similar information has been secured from 
34 high schools in financial distress, and as 
soon as a personal inspection has been com- 
pleted by a representative of the State Depart- 
ment, aid will be given to the high schools in 
need. 
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Temperance Instruction 


In Wisconsin, we have a statute requiring 
that scientific temperance instruction be given 
to children in the public schools. 

The statutes read as follows: 

40.22 (2) PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE. Physiology and hygiene, sanitation, 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system, symptoms of disease and the 
proper care of the body, shall be taught daily 
for one-half of the school year in either the 
sixth, seventh or eighth grade, but no pupil 
shall be required to take such instruction if the 
parents shall file with the teacher a written 
objection thereto. A semester of work of physi- 
ology and hygiene shall be offered in each high 
school curriculum. 

40.74 FRANCES WILLARD DAY. The 
twenty-eighth day of September is ‘Frances 
Willard Day,” and when it does not fall upon 
a school day, the school day nearest such date 
shall be Frances Willard Day. On Frances Wil- 
lard Day one and one-half hours may be de- 
voted in the schools to instruction and exer- 
cises relative to the life of Frances Willard and 
to the principles and ideals she fostered. 


Blasting Cap Accidents to Children 


It is necessary at this time of the year to 
stress again the importance of keeping blasting 
caps away from children, and of educating the 
youth of the country in the dangers of blasting 
caps as toys. : 

Hundreds of children are injured annually 
from detonating these small copper cylinders, 
which are about a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter and an inch or two long, and which are 
loaded with fulminate of mercury, a very sen- 
sitive and powerful explosive. Sometimes a cap 
will explode when carried in a pocket and 
bumped. Children throw them in bonfires, 
strike them with a hammer or rock, hold lighted 
matches under them, attempt to pick out the 
fulminate of mercury with a pin, nail or some 
instrument. Stamping caps with the feet or 
“shooting” them against a wall with a sling 
shot are among the many ways caps are de- 
tonated, with disastrous results to the offender. 

Many children are now facing the future 
with impaired eyesight. Some have been totally 
blinded. Fingers and even hands have been 
blown off, and many faces and bodies have 
been severely lacerated and disfigured. Records 
show that some children have been killed or 
have died as a result of their injuries. 

Blasting caps are left by careless grown-ups 


in barns, under porches, on cupboard shelves, 
and in fields and along highways following 
blasting operations. Childish curiosity results 
in severe handicaps to the youngsters who find 
them. 


Schoolhouses or School Teachers? 


(NorTE: It is good for teachers to get an appre- 
ciative word occasionally from sources outside their 
own environment. Therefore we take pleasure in re- 
printing this fine editorial from the able pen of Roe 
Fulkerson, editor of Kiwanis Magazine.) 


There is no great privilege granted to a hu- 
man being which does not carry with it an 
equally great responsibility. The greatest joy 
which comes to any man is the blessing of chil- 
dren. They bring life’s greatest happiness, and 
they bring to any man his greatest responsibil- 
ity. Your child is the most important thing in 
your life. 

It is proverbial that we get what we pay for. 
Bargains are few and far between, and the 
man who seeks low price always finds himself 
with equally low quality. The better servants 
are not to be employed at low salaries in any 
field of employment. 

All this is preliminary to asking you what 
you pay the teachers in your town. Can you ex- 


pect to get good teachers, can you hope for en- . 


thusiasm and effort from the educators on the 
salaries you pay? If you were a teacher receiv- 
ing the salary the teachers in charge of your 
children receive, would you feel that your ef- 
forts were being appreciated, and would your 
heart be in your work? 

Six hours out of the twenty-four, five days a 
week, or thirty per cent of its waking hours, 
your child is in the hands of a teacher. Dur- 
ing this one third of its most formative period, 
it is being moulded in character, educated and 
directed by its teacher. Do you believe this 
most important part of your most important 
job in life is in the hands of a teacher who is 
properly compensated? No Kiwanis club is ful- 
filling its duty to its community which is not 
looking carefully into the salaries paid to 
teachers and, if they are inadequate, doing ev- 
erything possible to have those teachers ade- 
quately compensated. 

Millions are being spent on public highways 
for pleasure cars to race up on and down. Is it 
more important that our children have level 
roads on which to race their cars, or that they 
be properly educated? There is plenty of chance 
for graft in road and school building but little 
in the payment of teachers’ salaries. 

(April, 1934) 
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A Partnership for Progress! 
When—May 8, 9, 10th 
Where—Antigo 

A Partnership for Progress has been selected as the 
Convention Theme for the 24th Annual Convention 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
to be held at Antigo, May 8, 9, and 10th. 

The Call and Tentative Program have been sent 
to each local president. Detailed convention informa- 
tion has also been sent. Local units are urged to be 
represented by as large a delegation as possible. 

Early reservations will be appreciated and will 
help the local committees at Antigo plan more effec- 
tively for the pleasure and comfort of the delegates. 

Plan your convention time—make every minute 
count. Your state officers and chairmen will be in 
attendance. Confer with them on plans and projects 
and make the “Theme”, ‘‘A Partnership for Progress’, 
a vital and invigorating challenge for a program of 
real Parent-Teacher cooperation of which we may all 
be justly proud. 


Mrs. Frank J. Hahn, Jr., State Music Chairman, 
will be present to direct the community singing and 
the Mother Singers. 

Florida is making the State Convention a ‘‘sing- 
ing convention’—Let’s see what Wisconsin can do! 

Study your song sheet—practice the P. T. A. songs, 
prepare a “pep” song, for your own delegation. Be 
prepared to Sing!! 





Mother Singers—Attention! 

Plan to take part in the state chorus of Mother 
Singers—Wednesday, May 9th. The chorus will be 
directed by Mrs, Hahn and announcement for re- 
hearsals will be announced at the opening session of 
the Convention. The two numbers which will be 
stressed are— 

Panis Angelicus, Franck, No. 13651, 
O. Ditson (English Text) ~------ $.15 
Apple Blossoms, Lester, No. 7299, 
White-Smith ‘ 

These numbers may be secured at Gamble Hinged 

Music Co., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Attention Fathers! 

Almost one-third of the members on the new Na- 
tional Board of Managers of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are MEN. THREE of the 
thirteen members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee are Men. Fifteen of the thirty-five national 
committee chairmen are men; the Chairman of the 
Trustees of the National Endowment Fund is a man; 
and the General Secretary in charge of the National 
Office in Washington, D. C., is a man. Two state 
branches have men presidents, and hundreds of local 
P. T. A. presidents are men. It is estimated by Con- 
_ gress statisticians that about one-third of the total 
membership of the N. C. is made up of men. No 
longer can it be truthfully said that parent-teacher 
meetings are mothers’ meetings. 

—The Georgia Parent-Teacher 


The Value of My Quarter 


I have acquired a quarter; how shall I spend it? 

1. If I buy food it will provide me with one 
light luncheon perhaps, This will furnish 1/3 of 
1/365th of my year’s meals. 

2. What will it buy me in clothing? One pair of 
cotton hose and nobody wears them nowadays. It 
will buy two or three plain handkerchiefs. 

3. Suppose I spend it for entertainment? I might 
be able to attend a cheap movie which will enter- 
tain me, at best, only 1/365th of the evenings of the 
year. 

4. It will not buy even one piece of good music. 

5. It will buy me one good magazine which I can 
read through in an evening; again, only 1/365th of 
a year’s culture obtained through reading. 

6. Now, if I pay my Parent-Teacher dues it will 
put me in touch with the greatest Child Welfare 
Organization in the world—one composed of both 
fathers and mothers—for one whole year; 365th of 
the time. It will give me help in training and de- 
veloping my most priceless possession, my child, to 
become a worthy, useful citizen in his community, 
state and nation. 

That is the way I shall spend MY quarter. 

How will you spend yours ? 

—Mrs. H. K. Abrahamson, Chairman, Douglas 
County P. T. A. Council, Superior, Wisconsin 


Watch Us Grow! 

The following associations have come into mem- 
bership since publication of the March Journal:— 

Eugene Field, Milwaukee—Thirty-Six, Milwau- 
kee—Washington, Neenah, A. E. Burdick, State 
Graded, Milwaukee—Rhinelander, (Rural) Rhine- 
lander—Plymouth, Elementary, Plymouth—Plymouth, 
High School, Plymouth—West Bend, Elementary, 
West Bend—Bay View, Rural, Green Bay—Jennings 
State Graded, Pelican Lake—Grent, Sheboygan— 
First Ward, Chippewa Falls—Eau Claire, Ninth 
Ward, Eau Claire—Sussex, Sussex—Suring. 


Election Reminders 

Election of officers is an important feature of many 
of the spring Parent-Teacher meetings. While every- 
one is welcome to attend meetings and to benefit by 
the programs, officers should be selected from and 
elected by active members—Mrs. L. Cass Brown— 
National Parliamentarian suggests the following elec- 
tion safeguards and reminders: 

1. Members only can make nominations or vote 
in an organization. 

2. Ballots should be given to identified voting 
members only. 

3. Voting members should be distinguished from 
non-voting persons through being grouped in a 
separate section of the room or through wear- 
ing distinguishing badges. 
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. The method of nomination and election is 
usually stated in the by-laws. If not, the 
method may be decided by a majority vote of 
the assembly. 

5. A nominating committee reports to the as- 
sembly only nominees approved by a majority 
vote of the committee. No action is taken on 
the report. 

6. Nomination may be made by a nominating 
committee; and by ballot; or from the floor. 

. Consent to serve is always obtained from 
nominees before nomination is made. 

8. Nominations from the floor are always in or- 
der after the nominating committee has re- 
ported. No second is required to a nomina- 
tion from the floor. 

9. No nominations are made from the floor when 
nominations are by ballot, as all have had op- 
portunity to nominate by ballot. 

10. A nomination is a statement of a preference 
and does not control the election in any way. 

11. The elective ballot alone elects. One may be 
elected without having been nominated if he 
gets the required number of votes at the 
election. 

12. Mistakes made in nominating do not invali- 
date election, as you may vote for whom you 
please regardless of nominations. 

13. When printed ballots are used, names pre- 
sented from the floor as well as the names 
presented by the nominating committee must 
be printed on the official elective ballot. 

14. Members of a nominating: committee may be 
nominated for office without resigning from 
the committee. . 

15. Majority vote elects if there is no by-law to 
the contrary. Plurality vote never elects except 
by special law. 

16. The full term of office is accredited to the 
person who has served the major part of the 
term, when deciding questions concerning 
terms of office. 

17. A person ineligible to office at the time of elec- 
tion cannot be elected even by unanimous 
vote. 

18. The tellers report every name for which a 

vote has been cast. 


> 
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Health Project Begins 

For the tenth consecutive year, members of par- 
ent-teacher associations throughout the United States 
are completing their plans for the annual Summer 
Round-Up of the Children, a yearly campaign of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to “send 
to the entering grade of school a class of children 
free from any remediable physical defect.” 

May Day, National Child Health Day, is the off- 
cial opening date for the physical examinations which 
will be held in schools all over the country. Many 
associations have already begun work, urging parents 
to have their pre-school children examined before 
they enter school, in order that any physical defects 
may be discovered and corrected before the children 


begin their school life. Each year a surprisingly large 
number of defects are discovered in apparently nor- 
mal and healthy children, and frequently their cor- 
rection means just the difference between success 
and failure in later life. Children whose parents can- 
not pay for medical care are taken care of through 
the parent-teacher association. 

A general summary of the results of the 1933 
Summer Round-Up is available from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Charlotte Calvert, State Chairman of Summer 
Round-Up, urges each local unit to secure registra- 
tion blanks immediately and to plan for Wéiscon- 
sin’s Summer Round-Up so that the highest possible 
achievement may be ‘made. 


News 
If you want information concerning ‘Rooms’’ for 
the Antigo Convention—write Mrs. Peter Ecklid, 
Housing Chairman, 913 Arctic Street, Antigo. 


Rural Associations will be interested in special 
plans for rural delegates and visitors. Mrs. Frank 
Kimball has scheduled a 7:30 Breakfast, Thursday, 
May 10th. There is an especially fine program of 
vital interest to rural groups and this meeting will 
continue on through to 10:30 A. M. as the regular 
“Rural Schools’ section. Plan to Attend! 


State Chairmen having material for exhibition at 
the Antigo Convention should have it in Antigo by 
May 5th. Address all exhibits—Antigo Junior High 
School, Antigo, c/o Mrs. Ed. Nedden, Local Exhibit 
Chairman. 

Local associations that have exceptionally fine ma- 
terial which should be shared with other locals 
through the exhibit, are requested to write Mrs. C. T. 
Walton, State Chairman of Exhibits, 1134 Emerald 
Street, Madison, and make arrangements for displays. 


Wisconsin’s State President is actively participat- 
ing in the national program of work. Mrs. Hastings 
is serving on a Committee on Codes which will de- 
velop codes for all phases of National Parent-Teacher 
activity, and will take part in two discussion groups 
at the Des Moines Convention. 

Miss Brookmire will assist as associate editor in 
the publication of the “Convention News’, which is 
published daily at the National Convention. 


The annual convention banquet will be held 6:30 
P. M., Tuesday, May 8th, with Mr. E. G. Doudna, 
4th Vice-president, Madison, Toastmaster and Miss 
Jessie Gray, President, National Education Associa- 
tion, as speaker. Awards for Standard and Superior 
associations will be given out at the banquet. 

Miss Cecil Raymond, 723 1st Avenue, Antigo, 
Banquet Chairman, would appreciate receiving ban- 
quet reservations early. Scheduling the banquet on 
Tuesday will necessitate early reservations and dele- 
gates are urged to write in so that the local com- 
mittee will not be unnecessarily handicapped. 
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Good Will Day 





Mary D. Bradford 


Kenosha 





HE celebration of so-called “Days” is for 

the purpose of keeping alive and stressing 

in the thought of people some historical event, 

some public cause, or a human sentiment of 

patriotic, fraternal, or filial character; the stress- 

ing of which is believed to be generally bene- 
ficial to society. 


Among these “‘Days’’ there is one that is edu- 
cational in its origin, international in its scope 
and character, and exceeded by none in the im- 
portance of its purpose—that of advancing the 
cause of World Peace. 


By teaching youth the facts of interdepend- 
ence both of a material and spiritual sort, the 
necessity for friendliness and cooperation—the 
neighborliness that President Roosevelt men- 
tioned in one of his messages—will be under- 
stood, and the Will to Peace developed in the 
World community that science has created. 


It was at the first great international educa- 
tion conference at San Francisco, held in 1923, 
which called together the representatives of 
thirty-five civilized nations, that the annual cele- 
bration of Good Will Day was agreed upon. 
The date for it was a matter of considerable 
discussion, but finally May 18 was adopted— 
the date of the first Peace Conference at The 
Hague, Holland, in 1899. 


It was not the intention of the originators 
of this movement to make a holiday out of it, 
in any sense of the word. It was simply pro- 
posed that the schools should, on that day, or 
a nearby date, have some sort of special exer- 
cises, or in the regular classroom work do some- 
thing, to quicken the appreciation of youth for 
what people of other nations have contributed 
to the spiritual or material heritage they are 
now enjoying and profiting by. Each nation 
makes some contribution to the cause of human- 
ity and sometimes one that no other nation 
can make. 


Some nations have made Good Will Day the 
subject of a special proclamation; under sym- 
pathetic guidance the children of Wales have 
for several years broadcast its message to the 
children of the other nations. 

There are in our country, state-wide celebra- 
tions, Indiana being reported as having held 
such. The state of Washington, through its de- 
partment of education, used Good Will Day 
for the promotion of a project, which in con- 
junction with the Commissioner of Education 
across the line in Canada, has now been com- 
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pleted. It is a beautiful arch, standing on Wash- 
ington and British Columbian soil, over the 
boundary line. The schools of both states were 
involved in the raising of the money for this 
monument. Other ways of impressing and pro- 
moting the spirit of Good Will might be 
mentioned. 


But without any state, county, or city-wide 
movement, individual teachers, any and every- 
where, who realize the importance of develop- 
ing in the minds of their pupils the “Will to 
Peace,” can find some way of doing it. For 
older children, the ideals of men and women 
who have distinguished themselves in the arts 
of peace rather than in the arts of warfare, can 
be dwelt upon: (1) Those who have made sci- 
entific discovery; (2) Those who have added 
to the productive capacity of the world; (3) 
Those who have created works of art, which 
have knit humanity together,—literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music; the last named seems es- 
pecially adapted to expressing the spirit of the 
day; (4) certain subjects as history, geography, 
and science can be handled in a way appro- 
priate to the purposes of Good Will Day. 

It is upon the teachers of all ranks, all 
classes, and of all subjects—(and parents are 
here included) upon whom progress towards 
that end for which the whole world yearns, will 
come. The English thinker, H. G. Wells, threw 
out to teachers an appalling challenge when 
he said that “Civilization is a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe.” By catastrophe he 
meant war. 


When the spirit of intelligent good-will has 
so developed among citizens, that there are 
enough of those citizens to control the eco- 
nomic causes that bring on wars, and to coun- 
teract the influence of the makers of wars, mu- 
nition manufacturers and others, then wars will 
cease. If education can win the “‘race,’’ civili- 
zation will be saved. The celebration of Good 
Will Day in a well-planned, effective way, is 
one phase of such A bane 











The National Council for Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., will 
send to teachers a package of material for the cele- 
bration of Good Will Day. Two books, called ‘Books 
of Good Will” can also be procured from them:— 
Vol. 1 “Through the Gateway,” and Vol. II, “Across 
Borderlines.” These furnish material not only for a 
good-will program, but also for general school use. 
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Individual Differences 
Mawideel due in a 


1-Year Typing Course 


Martin M. Schnurr 


Principal 


Mildred Berger 


Com. Teacher 
Wilmot, Wis. 





B hs problem of providing for individual 
differences has always been difficult. In or- 
der to meet the problem of individual differ- 
ences more effectively we have revised our typ- 
ing course. We were offering a two-year course 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades and award- 
ing one-half credit for each year if the student 
had a passing average. This average had been 
based on a given number of assignments, speed 
tests, and theory. 

The changes in the course have been worked 
out by this school in order to provide greater 
opportunity for individual work and self-ex- 
pression on the part of the student. Individual 
differences, we believe, are provided for in our 
three-way base system of grading and awarding 
credit on a sliding scale. 

It is intended as a personal typing course, 
and is to be given in the tenth grade, thus giv- 
ing the student more use of his typing while 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of 
school. The course is arranged to cover the es- 
sentials and the same high degree of efficiency 
and accuracy is demanded in this work as though 
it were a vocational course. 

The work is divided into three parts and a 
grade is given on each part. The final average 


for awarding credit is composed of: one-third 
speed; one-third lesson work; one-third theory. 

The credit is awarded on the final average 
of the three parts on the usual A, B, C, D, E 
levels: ave. 93-100 or A earns one credit; ave. 
85-92 or B earns three-fourths credit; ave. 
78-84 or C earns one-half credit; ave. 70-77 
or D earns one-fourth credit; ave. below 70 or 
E earns no credit. The problem of completing 
full units of credit for graduation is solved by 
using the one-fourths or one-halfs earned for 
vocal or instrumental music, etc. 


The Speed grade is an average of the ten best out 
of a series of twelve fifteen-minute tests given the 
last month of the school year. During the year the 
interest in speed attainment is maintained by posting 
charts of the records made on one-, five-, ten-, and 
fifteen-minute tests. One class competes with another 
to raise the class average in speed or to lower the 
percentage of errors; the boys try to have a higher 
average than the girls. 

The Lesson Work grade is an average of the grades 
given on the exercises typed during the year and 
chosen from a regular typing manual. Our work is 
divided into six units for the year. Each of these 
units is subdivided. For example, we have a unit on 
business letters. The first week we study the different 
forms of letters, then for the exercises to be typed 
during that week, we choose two or three of the 
style letters and type several letters following each 
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model. The second week of the unit we have exer- 
cises to be typed following style letters four, five and 
six. We find that the establishment of a goal to be 
reached, or a certain number of exercises to be com- 
pleted for each week or eight school days to be more 
satisfactory than listing the same amount of work to 
be completed at the end of the same time without 
the intervening goal posts. The work is made as prac- 
tical as possible. If there are notices to be sent out 
from the school or circular letters, the typing classes 
do the typing using a model letter which they have 
studied, 


The Theory grade is composed of an average of 
the grades given on a series of objective tests—one 
given after the completion of each unit of work. 


The last unit, as well as the last unit test is 
a review of the work completed in the first five 
units plus some practice in unusual forms of 
letters, tabulation problems, office procedure 
and use of duplicating machines. 

Following this plan we find that the usual 
“A” student will receive one full credit, and 
also that others who work hard will be able to 
get into this group. For instance, a student 
writes an average of 40 words per minute giv- 
ing him 95%, does 95% work on exercises, 
and averages 90% on theory tests. He would 
have a final average of 93 or would receive 
one full credit. If a student writes 45 words 
per minute, or over, giving him 100%, and 
does 90% work on exercises, and 90% on 
theory, he will receive one full credit. The av- 
erage student may write 40 or 45 words per 
minute, do 90% lesson work and get as low as 
80 in theory and still get three-fourths credit. 
A slow, but accurate student may write only an 
average of 25 words per minute giving him 
80%, but make 95% on lesson work, and 
85% on theory. His average would be 87% 
and give him three-fourths of a credit. The 
slow, inaccurate typist would stay in the aver- 
age or C group. 

If speed is below 20 words per minute, but 
fifteen or more, then only one-fourth credit will 
be awarded regardless of average per cent on 
lesson work and theory. If speed is below fif- 
teen words per minute, no credit will be given 
regardless of average per cent. 

Therefore, if a pupil has an average speed 
of 19 words per minute, giving him 74%, 
lesson work 90%, theory 85%, averaging 83%, 
he would only receive one-fourth credit because 
of his speed. If his speed was only 14 words 
per minute, giving him 69%, lesson work 80%, 
theory 85%, averaging 78%, no credit would 
be given because of his speed. 

Speed tests a:e marked on the following 
basis, and only those tests may be used wherein 
the percentage of accuracy is 98 or better. 


Net Net 
Speed Grade Speed Grade 
45 or over 100 29 84 
44 99 28 83 
43 98 27 82 
42 97 26 81 
41 96 25 80 
40 95 24 79 
39 94 23 78 
38 93 22 77 
37 92 oi 76 
36 91 20 ie, 
35 90 19 74 
34 89 18 ie, 
33 88 17 ve 
32 87 16 rp 
31 86 15 70 
30 85 — 


below 15—no credit 
The plan used this year is based to some 

extent on a study made of the accomplish- 

ments of a class of last year shown below. 


Class of 1932-1933 


I II Ill IV Vv VI 
Lesson 
Year 


Work 
Student Average’ and Theory? Speed* Average‘ Credit® 
1 . 95 87 91 Wy 
93 83 88 3/4 
83 72* 78 y,* 
87 82 85 5, 
82 74* 78* V/,* 
100 86 93 1 
95 77 86 Wy 
91 83 87 ¥, 
84 73* 79 Y/,* 
92 77 85 4 
94 100 97 1 
91 100 96 1 
87 87 87 Vy 
91 87 89 Hy 
91 80 86 , 
90 80 85 Wy 
96 89 93 1 
87 81 84 yY, 
95 84 90 Vy 





1 According to old system of grading, giving each per- 
son Y2 credit. 

* Exercises in manual plus theory tests. (Probably would 
work out about the same under the new system, but more 
than likely this average would be slightly lower.) 

® Grade last year’s students would have obtained on a 
series of ten speed tests on the same basis as speed tests 
will be graded this year. 

* Average of columns III and IV, or, according to the 
new system, 1/3 for speed, 1/3 for lesson work, 1/3 for 
pete fe and being the final average for the awarding of 
credit. 

5 Shows the credit that would have been given last year, 
based on this year’s plan for awarding credit based on 
final average. 

* These students made less than 20 words per minute, 
but more than 15, therefore, according to the new plan, 
they would have received only % credit regardless of the 
final average of III, IV which would warrant 4 credit. 


This plan is being used this year and the 
pupils seem happy working under it. There are 
more who are working for an A or one full 
credit, or for B giving three-fourths of a credit, 
and not any in the classes who are satisfied to 
just “get by.” The pupils seem to feel that 
their efforts bring a just reward. We feel that 
the pupils are doing a greater amount of work, 
working more nearly up to their capacity, and 
that excellent opportunity is provided for the 
good student who usually is neglected when we 
plan our work for the average student. 
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SCHOOLMEN MEET AT “U” JULY 16-20 


To Discuss State Education Problems 
at Institute 


iN feb a program that will give considera- 
tion to some of the most important pres- 
ent-day education problems in Wisconsin, 
schoolmen from all parts of the state will gather 
at their State University during the coming 
summer at the annual Institute for Superintend- 
ents and Principals, to be held July 16-20 
inclusive. 

Sponsored annually by the University school 
of education for city and county superintend- 
ents, supervising principals, elementary and sec- 
ondary school principals, supervisors, directors 
of research and guidance, and all others inter- 
ested in administering public schools, the Insti- 
tute is offered for those who are unable to at- 
tend the regular University summer school, or 
as a supplement to the regular work of the 
summer school. 


21 Round Table Conferences 


Problems ranging all the way from a program 
of adult education for Wisconsin, to state sup- 
port of elementary schools in Wisconsin, will 
be tackled at the 21 roundtable conferences 
which will take place during the five days of 
the Institute. 

Many University faculty members will lead 
the discussions at the round-table conferences. 
Among them are Prof. Kai Jensen, who will 
discuss ‘‘Modern Experimentation in Child Psy- 
chology’; Dean Scott H. Goodnight, who will 
describe the relationship between student em- 
ployment and the quality of work in the Uni- 
versity; and Prof. T. L. Torgerson, who will 
speak on the Wisconsin high school achieve- 
ment testing program. 


Discuss School Support 


Prof. Edwin E. Witte will discuss state sup- 
port of elementary schools in Wisconsin, while 
Deans Louise Troxell and Harry Glicksman 
will talk on “Advising College Undergradu- 
ates”. The state aptitude testing program and 
its implications will be discussed by Registrar 
Frank O. Holt. 
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Other faculty members who will lead dis- 
cussions include Professors A. H. Edgerton, 
Ira C. Davis, A. S. Barr, Henry L. Ewbank, 
Curtis Merriman, F. L. Clapp, M. H. Willing, 
and V. A. C. Henmon, who will discuss the 
prediction of student achievement in college. 

No fee is charged officials of Wisconsin 
schools who attend the Institute, while officials 
of schools outside Wisconsin will pay a fee of 
$10, according to Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, 
chairman of the committee arranging for the 
Institute. Those attending will live in the dor- 
mitories at the low cost of only $10 a person 
for the week, including both board and room. 





FIRST ANNUAL RADIO 
MUSIC FESTIVAL IN MAY 


Many Badger Boys, Girls Join Music 
Fest at State U. 


Oys and girls from grade schools through- 
out Wisconsin will take part in the first 
radio music festival ever given ‘‘over the air” 
on Saturday afternoon, May 12. 

Broadcast over the two state stations, WHA 
at Madison and WLBL at Stevens Point, the 
festival will be held as the climax of the work 
done by state school children who each week 
are following the radio presentation, “Jour- 
neys in Music Land’, given by Prof. E. B. 
Gordon of the State University school of music 
faculty. 

Children from all Wisconsin communities 
have been invited to come to Madison to play 
or sing over the radio the various selections 
which they have learned by following the 
weekly broadcasts of Prof. Gordon. A certifi- 
cate of participation will be awarded each 
school represented in the festival. 

The chorus will be composed of boys and 
girls from the fourth to the eighth grades who 
have learned the song material taught by Prof. 
Gordon over the radio and who are recom- 
mended by their teachers for participation. The 
orchestra will consist of children from the fifth 











to the eighth grades who apply and learn the 
- material by listening to special Saturday morn- 
ing broadcasts conducted by Prof. Orien E. Dal- 
ley of the University music school. 

Applications are still being accepted from 
teachers and pupils in grades 4 to 8 for mem- 
bership in the orchestra and chorus. 


TONY H. S. APPLIES WIS. 
PHILOSOPHY OF ED. 


Projects Provide for Individual 
Differences 





Vs bere of the work being done at Tony 
High school is being planned in keep- 
ing with the principles set forth in “A Philos- 
ophy of Education for Wisconsin.” Class proj- 
ects, based on the appreciation of individual 
differences, are being directed by members of 





A Home Made Radio Set 
Baking Powder Cans, Old Coils - - - 


the faculty, who have made a close study of 
the Philosophy recently published by the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 

A few of the class projects are listed below: 

Sherwin Palmer, a senior in the Tony high 
school, and the valedictorian of his class with 
a 4 year high school average of 94.75, is shown 
with a broadcasting radio set he has constructed 
and set up as a science project as a part of his 
regular physics work. 

All the metal parts are hand made from 
scrap steel. The tube shields are made from 
baking powder cans. The coils are rewound 
coils from discarded radio sets. The frame is 
built from wood pieces found in the school 
shop. The microphone mixer is a remodeled B 
eliminator. The transformers are rebuilt from 
old radio sets. The microphone and one tube 
are the only parts purchased new. All other 
parts are collected from used radio equipment 
most of which had been discarded. The. total 
investment in cash is $6.15. The project, which 
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has been in progress over a period of about 3 
months, has been done as an extra project in 
connection with physics. 

Similarly, the World History class is work- 
ing on a Peace Project. In the spring the class 
will present a Peace Plaque to the school to be 
displayed in the History classroom. The Amer- 
ican History class is developing projects show- 
ing the evolution of different phases of Ameri- 
can Life such as transportation, education, 
radio, lumbering, etc. 

The English classes are promoting individual 
projects in selective and varied reading, which 
in many cases are correlated with projects car- 
ried in other subjects. 

In the Agriculture department 18 boys are 
keeping records of eae lachina on the home 
farm. Each boy in addition is carrying some 
special project on the home farm such as rais- 
ing potatoes, corn, hogs, and poultry. 

Members of the faculty of Tony High school 
are Ingvald O. Hembre, Prin.; Harold A. Schi- 
otz, Asst.; Miss Betty M. Dryden, and Miss 
Alice L. Haas. 





SO. MILWAUKEE H. S$. ON 
HARVARD ACCREDIT LIST 


First School in Milwaukee Area to 
Receive This Rating 


peat of its high scholastic standing 
South Milwaukee High school has been 
given the rating of an accredited school by 
Harvard University, it was recently announced 
by South Milwaukee High school officials. 

Such a rating by the eastern school means 
that any boy who is in the first seventh of his 
class when he graduates from South Milwaukee 
high school may enter Harvard without taking 
the customary entrance examinations. In the 
present senior class any of the eleven boys 
highest in scholarship could meet these re- 
quirements, 

South Milwaukee High school is the only 
school in the Milwaukee area to secure such 
rating to date. 











Supts. - Principals! 


Have you been distributing the copies of 
“Wisconsin Schools” to the parents in 
your community? The April issue was sent 
out the first week of this month. Be sure 
to use the copies sent your school, for it 
costs money to print 85,000 copies each 








month! 
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HERE IS A TEACHER WHO 
VALUES W. T. A. WORK 


Schofield Teacher Expresses Fine 
Professional Spirit 


|F WE ever have any feeling of doubt con- 
cerning the professional spirit of Wisconsin 
teachers we'll consult a letter which was recently 
received by Supt. Guy F. Loomis, treasurer of 
the W. T. A., and sent on to this office. The 
letter follows: 
Schofield, Wis. 
January 27, 1934 

Mr. Guy F. Loomis, 

Treasurer of the W. T. A., 

Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a money order for two dol- 

lars, membership dues for the Wisconsin Teach- 

ers Association. At the beginning of the year I 

was unable to send it, for I have been teaching 

as a substitute and was uncertain as to how 

long I would have the position. Now I feel I 

would like to do my part, for I am a firm be- 

liever in the Teachers Association and the good 

things they are striving for. 


Sincerely, 
Madge Rhyner 


Here is a teacher who realizes what the 
W. T. A. is trying to accomplish for the tea: .1- 
ers and the schools of Wisconsin. She has not 
asked “What will J get?”, but rather realizes 
that the work of the association is not re- 
stricted to local groups or local problems. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
1934 YEARBOOK ISSUED 


A Handbook for Interpretation 


b ves Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the N. E. A. Yearbook for 1934 was re- 
leased in February under the title Teacher and 
Public: A Handbook of Interpretation for 
Teachers. The book is set up in two parts, 
What to Tell and How to Tell It. Materials 
are attractively presented, there is generous in- 
terspersion of charts and tables and altogether 
well organized. The fundamental concept of 
education in our economic and social cole is 
aptly portrayed and just the sort of information 
the public needs to know. How to Tell It lists 
the media of publicity and how they may be 
effectively utilized. We recommend this book 
as a practical aid to any group. Miss Faye Read, 
Pueblo, Colorado, is president of the Depart- 
ment. 








TOWNSHIP LIABLE FOR 
“POST-GRAD” TUITION 


Finnegan Holds Towns Must Pay 


INCE the return of many high school gradu- 
ates to their respective schools for addi- 
tional work the question of liability for tuition 
has provoked disputes. Townships and villages 
in many instances refused payment of tuition 
after graduation. In a recent opinion Attor- 
ney-General Finnegan ruled that ‘‘A bey eigh- 
teen years of age who graduated from the high 
school may return to the same high school for 
another year of work in different subjects from 
what he has taken previously and have his home 
township pay tuition for him for this addi- 
tional year.” 
The Constitution prescribes four to twenty 
as the free school age limits and says nothing 
about credits, graduation or diplomas. 





SOC. SCIENCE CONFERENCE 
IS SCHEDULED FOR MAY 


Meeting at Memorial Union, Madison, 
May 5, Promises to be Especially 
Interesting 

EACHERS of the social studies will be in- 
terested in the conference to be held at 
Memorial Union, on May 5. The program will 
open with an address of welcome by Dean C. J. 
Anderson, School of Education, to be followed 
by an interesting up-to-date topic by a repre- 
sentative from the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Paul Knaplund, chairman of the Univer- 
sity History Department, will address the group 
at luncheon; his subject—''Viewing Europe’. 
At 11 A. M. the following group meetings 
will be held: 


A. SENIOR HIGH GROUP 
“The Testing Problem’—Prof. C. V. Easum, 
University of Wisconsin 
“Current Controversial Problems and How the 
High School Should Meet Them’’—Miss 
Bernice M. Scott, Sheboygan 
Discussion 


B. JUNIOR HIGH GROUP 
“The Challenge of the New Deal to Social Sci- 
ence in the Junior High School’’—Miss 
Mabel Hanson, Waukesha 
“The Place of Geography and Use of Maps in 
the Junior High School” 
Discussion 
We are very desirous of having a good at- 
tendance and are hoping that you will enter 
into the discussions with the utmost freedom. 
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CHIPPEWA CO. SHOWS 
GREAT INTEREST IN W.T.A. 


Work of Enrolling Officers Results in 
Formation of 15 Local Units 


NE of the finest enrollment records for 
1933-34 was established by the enrolling 
officers.in Chippewa County. In 1932-33 only 
30 of the rural teachers were members of the 
W. T. A.; in 1933-34 the enrollment among 
the rural teachers of the county had increased 
to 110. All five villages report 100% member- 
ship, as do the cities of Chippewa Falls, 
Bloomer, and Stanley. 

Under the active leadership of County Su- 
perintendent Adele Felch the teachers have not 
only joined the association, but have joined in 
local units to study educational problems. Fif- 
teen active locals have been formed, and each 
has undertaken a comprehensive course of study 
and discussion. 

All this has resulted in a new interest in the 
work of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
and the teachers of the county are enthusiastic- 
ally cooperating with the state office in all mat- 
ters of publicity and public relations. 





EAU CLAIRE DECLARED 
1934 DEBATE CHAMPION 


Red Granite and Oconomowoc 2nd 
and 3rd 





IGH schools of Eau Claire, Oconomowoc 
and Red Granite met at the State Capitol 
on March 22 in the debate finals. Eau Claire 
High School took first place, Red Granite sec- 
ond, and Oconomowoc third. This event con- 
cluded an interesting and successful debate sea- 
son on the question: Resolved, That the United 
States should adopt the essential features of the 
British system of radio control and operation. 
The Eau Claire teams are composed of Rob- 
ert Anderson, Justus Riek, Rosemary Ferguson, 
Donald Jackson, Richard Kepler, Erva Strand, 
Alberta Arnold and Donald Eastvold. The 
coaches are H. W. Mathison and A. L. 
Anderson. 


A conference breakfast for debaters, judges 
and officers of the Wisconsin High School For- 
ensic Association was held at the Memorial 
Union on Saturday, at which judges gave a con- 
structive review of the presentations of the pre- 
vious evening. 
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STEVENS POINT REVISES 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Retirement Age Set at 65 


hep arage wil of new teachers by Stevens 
Point will henceforth be limited to those 
having a bachelor’s degree. Those already in 
the system shall meet higher requirements at a 
designated time, viz.: elementary teachers— 
three years’ credit toward a B. E. degree by 
June, 1935, B. E. degree by June, 1939; high 
school teachers—B. A. degree or equivalent for 
all positions by June, 1936. For principals and 
department heads, M. A. degree or equivalent 
by June, 1936. All teachers who become 65 
years of age on or before July 1 of any year 
will bé automatically retired, but shall be given 
preference as substitute teachers. 

Custodians of school buildings will be put 
on half time after reaching age 65. 





PRICE COUNTY LOCAL 
HAS HAD ACTIVE YEAR 


Study Many Educational Problems 


arg County local, organized in September, 
has had a very active year, under the lead- 
ership of Walter Pearson, President, William 
Stanke and Esther Beecham. Price County was 
organized into four geographic areas for or- 
ganization purposes. For the year’s program it 
chose the following topics for study: Taxation, 
Modern Trends in Education, the Retirement 
Fund, and The Parent Teacher Association. Mr. 
Lipples, supervisor of assessments, addressed 
the group on Taxation at the December meet- 
ing. This was followed by a Washington party 
on February 22, at which the teachers of three 
sections were entertained by the teachers of the 
central section. At the March meeting Miss 
Kibbe and Mr. Powell of the State Depart- 
ment spoke on professional topics. A perma- 
nent constitution was adopted and officers for 
the coming year were elected. They are P. T. 
Wick, president; Everett Schroeder, vice-presi- 
dent; Helena Alm, secretary-treasurer. Addi- 
tional meetings have been planned for the re- 
mainder of the year and the splendid attend- 
ance thus far is indicative of the professional 
spirit of the teachers of the county. 
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GUIDANCE GROUP MEETS 
IN APPLETON APRIL 28 


Kiekhoefer to Speak 


Bens annual meeting of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional Guidance Association will be held at 
Appleton high school, Saturday, April 28. Wil- 
liam F. Patterson of Milwaukee is president; 
R. F. Lewis, Marshfield, vice-president; Miss 
Emma Toule, Green Bay, secretary; and H. C. 
Mason, River Falls, treasurer. Forenoon ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Professor W. H. 
Kiekhoefer of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Miss Susan Ginn, President of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. Luncheon meet- 
ings will deal with Apprenticeship, Guidance 
in Public Schools, and Guidance Through Out- 
side Agencies. Afternoon sectional meetings 
will be devoted to Guidance for Leisure Time, 
Guidance for Adults, The Affect of N. R. A. 
Upon Guidance, Adequacy of College Entrance 
Requirements, Prediction of Vocational Suc- 
cess, and other allied topics. The local arrange- 
ments committee is headed by Superintendent 
Ben Rohan. 





W.T.A. SPEAKERS BUREAU 
CONTINUES NEXT YEAR 


Every Section of State Represented 


HE Speakers Bureau of the W. T. A., which 

operated so successfully last year, has been 
re-established and plans for the future were de- 
vised at a recent meeting of the chairmen. 
President Stangel has appointed the following 
to direct the activities for assigned areas: 
George Bassford, Ashland, Chairman—Bay- 
field, Ashland, Iron, Vilas, Price and Oneida 
Counties; W. R. Davies, Superior—Douglas, 
Burnett, Washburn and Sawyer counties; G. E. 
Denman, Marinette—Forest, Langlade, Flor- 
ence, Marinette, Oconto, Shawano, Outagamie, 
Brown, Door and Kewaunee Counties; H. M. 
Lyon, Chippewa Falls—St. Croix, Pierce, Dunn, 
Chippewa, Eau Claire, Polk, Barron and Rusk 
Counties; G. D. Scott, La Crosse—Jackson, 
Monroe, La Crosse, Vernon, Juneau, Adams, 
Sauk, Pepin, Buffalo and Trempealeau Coun- 
ties; E. G. Doudna, Madison—Crawford, Rich- 
land, Grant, Iowa, La Fayette and Dane Coun- 
ties; R. F. Lewis, Marshfield—Taylor, Mara- 
thon, Wood, Portage, Waupaca, Lincoln and 
Clark Counties; L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac— 
Marquette, Green Lake, Fond du Lac, Winne- 








bago, Calumet, Manitowoc and Waushara 
Counties; R. S. Smith, Jefferson—Sheboygan, 
Ozaukee, Washington, Dodge, Columbia and 
Jefferson Counties; R. O. West, West Allis— 
Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha Counties; and 
R. A. Klaus, Edgerton—Rock, Walworth, 
Waukesha and Green Counties. 





HOLD TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BI-ENNIAL CONVENTION 


Raised Standards of Teacher Training 
Discussed 





Se of state teachers colleges met in 

Madison in bi-ennial session on — 2 un- 
der the delegate plan, each school sending three 
representatives. The deliberations centered about 
a long-time program of raising standards of 
teacher training. Consideration was also given 
to the plan for reconstructing education in 
Wisconsin. F. J. Mellencamp, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent of the Association, presided. W. S. Wat- 
son, Whitewater, is Vice President and A. J. 
Fox, Eau Claire, Secretary-Treasurer. At the 
business meeting new officers, in the preceding 
order, were chosen. W. P. Roseman, White- 
water; E. W. Leamer, La Crosse; and A. J. 
Fox, Eau Claire. Superintendent John Callahan, 
Frank Baker, E. G. Doudna and O. H. Plenzke 
were speakers on the program. 


W.T.A. RADIO COMMITTEE 
NAMED BY PRES. STANGEL 


Leo Schleck is Chairman 





NEW venture in Association activities is 

the recently organized Radio Committee. 
Members of the committee were appointed by 
the President from cities having radio stations. 
The group met in March and formulated a pro- 
gram of radio objectives and broadcasts. The 
committee: Leo P. Schleck, Madison (Chair- 
man) ; Ann Nagel, Racine; Eunice Vance, Eau 
Claire; T. J. McGlynn, De Pere; A. O. Iver- 
son, Sheboygan; Joseph Kraus, Stevens Point; 
and another member to represent Superior. 








100%’ers March 7, 1934 to April 1, 1934 

Counties: Waushara. 

Other: Dunn Co. Rural schools, Pike River Sch., 
Delta, Washington Two Dept. Sch., Iron River, Pi- 
oneer Sch., Brule, McNiel Sch., Iron River, Mattson 
Sch., Mason, Fairview Sch., Tripp, Jednota Sch., Ma- 
son, Progress St. Gr. Sch., Washburn. 
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“Father Speaking” 

Teacher (answering the phone)—You say Billy 
Smith has a bad cold and can’t come to school? Who 
is this speaking? 

Voice (with assumed hoarseness)—This is my 
father. 


No Frills or Fads 
Mountaineer (taking his son to his first school) — 
My boy’s arter larnin’. What have you got? 
Teacher—We offer arithmetic, English, trigonom- 
etry, spelling, etc. 
Mountaineer—Just give him some of that thar 
triggermonetry. He’s the worst shot in the family. 


Sin Tax 


Prof.—What do you know of Latin Syntax? 
Frosh—Did they have to pay for their fun, too? 
—Reserve Red Cat 


Watch Your Plurals, Judge 
Judge—And you say you were attacked by a crowd 
of hoodlums ? 
Latin Professor—Hoodla, your honor! 


Half the Course 
Frater—Was your son’s college course a complete 
one? 
Pater—I believe not. I understand a half-mile track 
was his limit. 


Not So Dumb! 


“If there are any dumbbells in the room, please 
stand up,” said the professor. 

A long pause and then a lone freshman stood up. 

“What, do you consider yourself a dumbbell?” 

“Well, not exactly that, sir, but I hate to see you 
standing all alone.” 


Reasons Not Reason 
Disgusted Professor—What did you come to col- 
lege for, anyway? You are not studying. 
Bobby—Well, mother says it's to fit me for the 
presidency; Uncle Jim, to sow my wild oats; Sister 
Helen, to get a chum for her to marry; and dad, to 
bankrupt the family. 


Tree Times und Out! 


James, have you whispeted today without per- 
mission ? 

Only wunst. 

LeRoy, should James have said ‘‘wunst’’ ? 


No’m, he should have said twict. 


Lapse of Memory 
Professor—I would like a preparation of pheny 
lisothiocyanate. 
Drug Clerk—Do you mean mustard oil? 
Professor—Yes, I can never think of that name. 
—Co Zip ’N Tang 


Boners 

LITERATURE—I had an ample teacher last term. 
He taught us to do three things. First how to write 
briefs and then to exaggerate them; second how to 
extract substances from novels, and last how to in- 
terrupt poetry. . . . Tennyson wrote a most beautiful 
poem called, “In Memorandum.” ... Poetry is a 
thing you make prose of. 

BIBLICAL HISTORY—The greatest miracle in 
the Bible is when Joshua told his son to stand still 
and he obeyed him. . . . Esau was a man who wrote 
fables and sold his copyright for a mess of potash. 

GEOGRAPHY—tThe equator is a menagerie lion 
running round the earth and through Africa... . 
Zanzibar is noted for its monkeys. The British Gov- 
ernor lives there. 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS—A sure-footed 
animal is an animal that when it kicks it does not 
miss. . . . To collect fumes of sulphur, hold a dea- 
con over a flame in a test tube. 

HISTORY—They gave William IV a_ lovely 
funeral. It took six men to carry the beer... . In 
1658 the Pilgrims crossed the ocean and this was 
known as Pilgrim’s Progress. . . 

GRAMMAR—A passive verb is ; when the subject 
is the sufferer, as ‘I am loved.” 


Reprinted from BONERS, by permission of 
The Viking Press, publishers 


On Exhibition 
Professor—Here you see the skull of a chimpanzee, 
a very rare specimen. There are only two in the 
country—one in the national museum and I have 
the other. 


Applied Psychology 
First (in psych lecture)—Wake me up in half an 
hour. 
Second—Why ? 
First—Might as well sleep. Prof. said we forget 
50 per cent of what we learn, anyway. 


Teacher—Willie! Define puncture. 
Willie—A puncture is a little hole in a tire usually 
found a great distance from a garage or repair shop. 


The Professor, Again 

The absent-minded professor returned home one 
evening, and, after ringing his front door bell for 
some time to no effect, heard the maid’s voice from 
the second-story window: 

“The professor is not in.’ 

“All right,” quietly cial the professor, “I'll 
call again.” And he hobbled down the steps. 


Ala Home Economics 


History Teacher—What is meant by the “spoils 
system” ? 
Observant Pupil—The “spoils system” is when 


something which is canned in a tin can is left stand- 
ing in it after it has been opened. 
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GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


e 
MUENSTER AND 
BRANDENBURG 
La Crosse 


BE, P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appletom 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


NORMAN HANSEN 
Clintonville 


B. F. RIPLINGER 
Colby 


A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


5. O. DONKLE 
Ft, Athinson 


HOWARD GITCHELL 
GreenBay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


JAMES T. O’CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


M. G. HUBER 
Madison 
e 


F. G. SWOBODA 
Madison 


MILTON R. POLLAND 
Milwaukee 


GEO. W. McCLUNG 
Milwaukee 








ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The mighty resources of the AXtna Life — 
$448,773,066—stand behind its complete range of 


An 


nuity policies. 


An AXttna Retirement Annuity policy provides a 
convenient method for you to save a portion of 
each month’s check to give you a monthly income 


for life at the age you decide to retire. 


It is not 


necessary for you to decide now just when that 


will be. 


But, whether it is 50 or 70—or at any 


time between those ages—you can decide for 
yourself when the time comes. 


Consider these features: 


Issued to male or female applicants. 

. No examination required. 

Tax exemption advantages. 

. Deposits accepted annually, semi-annually, 
quarterly, or monthly. (Minimum de- 
posits accepted $10.00) 

5. The only property guaranteed to produce 

: certain income that lasts as long as you 
ast. 

6. Privilege of maturity at any age between 

50 and 70. 


> 9° po 


Consult with a representative whose name is 
listed on this page, or make direct inquiry to this 
office. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 





312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 


I am interested in knowing more about Etna Retirement 
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Etna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
itna Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Annuity policies. 











EMILY M. ZAPATA 


C. H. ANDERSON 


Madison Milton Junction 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


LEWIS E. WEYMILLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


GEORGE H. OWEN 
Milwaukee 


IRWIN E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


e 
T. C. McCONNELL 
Marinette 
e 
RAY E. GILE 
Merrillan 
e ‘ 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


a 
LAMPERT AND 
RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 
r 


THOMAS A. DOWD 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATWOOD 
Oshkosh 
8 


SCOTT A. CAIRY 
Platteville 


a 
WM. C. SARBACKER 


Portage 
8 


W. H. CHEESEMAN 
Racine 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


OTTO C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


G. W. KUEHLTHAU 
West Bend 


























My Government 


Anderson & Hillier. E, M. Hale Co., Minneapo- 
lis-—Milwaukee. Price $1.28 list, $.96 net 


HIS book stresses the service function of govern- 

ment. It presents government as a collective en- 
terprise for the welfare of all people, rather than an 
imposed legal structure. Daily contacts of the citizen 
with his governmental agencies are portrayed in sim- 
ple and informal style. 

Beginning with the school district as a pure 
democracy, then continuing with practical town, vil- 
lage, county and city government, the state branches 
are presented with particular attention to state boards 
and commissions. Health, regulation of industry, 
conservation and agriculture are explained as func- 
tions to protect the Wisconsin producer and consumer 
from exploitation. The purposes of taxes and what 
we get from them accompany a modicum of statistics 
relative to their collection and distribution. Here, 
also, is found deserved space to education, its his- 
torical background, its universality and support. 

The general scheme of the book is to show the 
citizen as a beneficiary of government which can be 
improved by his interest and participation. It is re- 
plete with pertinent up-to-date illustrations and writ- 
ten in a style which should catch pupil interest. 


World History 


Hayes-Moon—Wayland, The Macmillan 
New York. Price $1.60 per vol. 


COMPLETE study of world history, from the 

stone age to our present age, is presented in 
this two-volume work. The text is based on a con- 
siderable part of the Ancient and Medieval History 
and the Modern History of Hayes and Moon, but the 
publishers point out that this recent work of the two 
authors, together with John W. Wayland of State 
Teachers college, Harrisonburg, Va., is a strictly new 
book, and not a mere condensation and patching up 
of the authors’ previous works. 

The authors, in a preface, frankly admit that their 
work is introductory and brief, but they assert that 
it is also coherent enough to be suitable for begin- 
ners in secondary schools. In that we agree. 

Writing a simple history of man’s progress is not 
an easy task, but the three authors have seemingly 
never lost sight of their audience, for facts are pre- 
sented in terms which young students can understand 
and appreciate. The various civilizations and national 
growths somehow hang together by the deft treat- 
ment of the authors, and what is lost in detail (a 
natural result of presenting a world history in 900 
pages) is made up in ease of presentation. 

Both volumes are profusely illustrated, including 
many fine maps. 


Co., 


Our Wisconsin, a Pageant 


Susan B. Davis, E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee. 
Price $.50 ($.35 in lots of 10 or more) 


LL Wisconsin teachers who have charge of dra- 
matics and the staging of school programs will 
be very interested in this publication. Though rather 
short (48 pp.) the book makes up in quality and 
historic value what it lacks in length. The author is 
Dean of Freshmen Women at the University of Wis- 
consin, and she has rightly dedicated her historical 
play to Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, eminent authority 
on the French and English regimes in the Northwest. 
Our Wisconsin has been written in honor of the 
tercentenary anniversary of the coming of Jean Nico- 
let to Green Bay. The pageant is based on material 
to be found in Dr. Kellogg’s book The French 
Regime, and on Dean Davis’ books Wisconsin Lore 
for Boys and Girls and Old Forts and Real Folks 
(not yet published). 





Give Beginners the 


RIGHT INSTRUCTION 


in elementary science and nature 


study with Patch and Howe’s 


NATURE AND 
SCIENCE READERS 
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Use them as basal textbooks—their in- 
formation is scientifically accurate. 

Use them as supplementary readers— 
their story-backgrounds interest children, 
and their vocabulary has been peer 








with as much care as that of basal read- 
ers! Even first-graders can read their 
own science lessons! 


Bk. 1, Gr. 1 .60; Bk. 2, Gr. 2 .63; Bk. 3, Gr. 3 .63 
Bk. 4, Gr. 4.66; Books for Grs. 5 & 6, In Press. 


Net prices, F. O. B., Chicago 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 
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New Biology—1934 Edition 


Authors: Smallwood—Reveley—Bailey. Allyn and 
Bacon, Boston. Net Price, $1.35 


EW Biology is a new book in every way. New 
N subject matter, new organization, hundreds of 
new pictures, new teaching aids, and numerous other 
new features speak for themselves. On the other hand, 
the authors have continued from earlier editions those 
basic principles of good exposition and classroom 
method which have proved so popular. 

The authors have worked to make New Biology a 
vital, human biology. At every turn they have sought 
the point of view of the young pupil who is dynamic, 
alert, keenly interested in life and living things. They 
have written about the everyday world, the world 
that young people know and enjoy when it is made 
meaningful and natural. 

Simplicity of statement and appropriateness of sub- 
ject matter are keynote characteristics of the text. 

An important consideration which has received 
careful attention is the need of encouraging the pupil 
to be independent in his study. Laboratory exercises, 
new objective tests, full page summary diagrams of 
life processes, and pertinent pictures closely corre- 
lated with the subject matter are all designed to cre- 
ate a maximum of pupil activity with a minimum 
of direction by the teacher. 

Special attention has been given to human biology 
and public health and to those personal factors which 
control mental health. In keeping with this objective 
there is a new chapter dealing with the vocational 
application of biology, particularly with reference to 
preparation for specialization in professional voca- 
tions. There is an attractive section dealing with the 
rich possibilities of biology as an avocational subject. 





THESE “BEST SELLERS” 


merit your careful consideration. 


THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


McConathy - Miessner - Birge - Bray 


MODERN HISTORY 


Carl Becker 


FORWARD STEPS IN THINKING 
AND WRITING 


A series of workbooks in English for 
grades three to eight inclusive 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 East Johnson Street, Madison, Wisconsin 


Silwer Burdett 


221 E.20thSt. weooounrn Chicago, Ill. 





WHAT 
“BUSINESS 
COURSE” 


best meets the need of 


Junior High School Pupils? 


DUCATORS are coming to realize that 

knowledge of the entire commercial and 
industrial structure is helpful to consumers as 
well as to business workers; that qualifications 
not usually stressed in early school years are 
more necessary than ever to assure a useful 
and happy career in any vocation; that such 
qualities as character, imagination, vision, 
initiative, adaptability, concentration, under- 
standing are as important as skill in rendering 
service and in winning promotion. 


So the “New Deal” business course in the 
Junior High School should offer our children 
opportunities to gain a general acquaintance 
with the business community and an insight 
into its goals, functions, practices; to appre- 
ciate the value of careful planning for the 
future; to make try-outs as aids to job selec- 
tions; to develop, at the same time, certain 
occupational skills. 


The program calls for a general business course 
that gives an economic background and that 
leads progressively to the selection of the right 
vocation. 


In short, the junior business course should pre- 
pare for life by letting children start to par- 
ticipate in life during Junior High School 
years. 


All these objectives and more may be realized 
through the use of 


General Business Science 
by 
Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 


Send to our nearest office for 


FREE MONOGRAPH 


“Penetrating the Fog Surrounding ‘Junior 
Business Training’.” 


THE GREGG 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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Everyday Economics 

Janzen and Stephenson, Si/ver—Burdett, Newark, 

N. J. Price $1.68 

WISCONSIN man, Cornelius C. Janzen, head 

of the Department of Economics and Director 
of Extension, Milwaukee State Teachers college, is 
co-author of this basic text. This book is the 1934 
edition of a previous work by the same men. 

The content follows the general plan of all good 

texts on economics, but various features make it very 
practical for high school teaching. Besides the wealth 
of information of great value to the student, the 
book contains such features as oral and written tests, 
socialized recitations, and laboratory work. In every 


respect the book is extremely ‘‘workable”’ and as such 
is ideal for classroom use. 
The World Around Us 

Powers—Neuner—Bruner, Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Price $1.20 
ANY Wisconsin teachers may remember Herb- 
ert B. Bruner, of Teachers college, Columbia 
University, who spoke at the 1932 convention of the 
W. T. A., and who is one of the authors of this 
interesting book. 

The World Around Us is the first volume of a 
series, “A Survey of Science,” designed for use in 
Junior High schools. The remaining books in the se- 
ries, Our Changing World and Man’s Control of His 
Environment, ate to follow, according to the pub- 
lishers. 

The first book which has been published deals 
with such environmental subjects as water, air, soil, 
and heat. Each subject is treated in such an interest- 
ing way that pupils can hardly help but be interested 
in the subject discussed. 

Photographs and drawings help to make the text 
attractive as well as informative. 


Daily-Life Language Series 
Lyman and Johnson, Ginn & Co., Boston 
Introductory Book (for optional use in Grade 
2). $0.76 
Book One (Grades 3 and 4). $0.80 
Book Two (Grades 5 and 6). $0.84 
Book Three (Grades 7 and 8). $0.96 
HE coming idea in all phases of teaching is con- 
tinuity. No longer are courses of study slapped 
together in a haphazard way; whether it be arith- 
metic, history, science or language a plan is now 
carefully followed. This new series of language books 
follows such a plan, and the authors have shown rare 
skill in making their subject material hold together, 
and yet make each book a workable unit in itself. 


The series provides systematic instruction in good 
usage in the lower grades, continues usage and .gives 
preliminary grammar in grades 5 and 6, and sup- 
plies a well-rounded course in grammar, intimately 
associated with usage and composition, in book 3, 
for grades 7 and 8. 

Both the grammar and composition portions ot 
the book are organized in psychological units, 
Throughout the series items of grammar that are 
related in function are studied together. 

All of the books are attractive, with considerable 
pictorial material, in black arf@ white. 


Keeping a Sound Mind 
John J. B. Morgan, The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.00 
RE you interested in your mental habits, or the 
mental habits of those around you? If so, con- 
sider this book—if not skip over to something of 
more interest to you. 

The point of view which underlies this book is 
that the mental health of an individual is dependent 
in large measure upon the formation of certain mental 
habits and the elimination of others. Furthermore, in 
the opinion of the author, it is just as easy to build 
up healthy mental habits as to give in to habits 
which undermine one’s potential personality and men- 
tal power. 

Though the book is primarily intended for college 
students, supposedly in that important transition stage 
which will send them to heights of power or to a 
scrapheap of uselessness, the text will be of interest 
to all who come in daily contact with impressionable 
youths. 

Built on the theory that mental diseases come 
from faulty adjustments to life problems the text 
deals with the familiar subjects of ‘mental conflicts’’, 
“the mastery of fear’, “correct thinking’, etc. For- 
tunately the author has adapted his vocabulary to suit 
non-technical readers, and for this reason the book 
is practical for use in college courses in mental 
hygiene. 


Filing, Theory and Practice 

H. S. Brown, N. E. H. Hubbard & Co., 

Price $2.50 

OMMERCIAL teachers who desire a compact 

book on filing will be interested in this text. 
The book is divided into two distinct parts: the The- 
ory Section being devoted to a description of various 
systems of filing, while the Practice Section repro- 
duces sections of files and allows the student to ac- 
tually file letters in accordance with the basic systems. 

The book lends itself equally well to class in- 

struction and to individual work. 


IN. YX. 





a cee 





Are You Changing Texts? 


If so, here are new ones worth considering— 
OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES by Carpenter, Whitaker, Brigham, McFarlane 
Stresses the HOME 
THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN by Knowlton-—Gerson—Wheeler-Gill-Harden 


chronological story of the progress of mankind up to the present. 


STRAYER-UPTON PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS 


step-by-step teaching, diagnostic and remedial help. 


WORKBOOKS for English—Arithmetic—History—Dictionary Study 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Geography to meet modern needs. 
A graphic, 


Emphasizes problem solving, 


330 E. Cermak Road 











STATE—Wisconsin. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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MY WORD BOOK 


A New Activity Series of Practice Books 
for Grades 2-8 providing under one 
cover: 

1. Complete word lists 

2. Teaching materials 

3. Practice materials 

4. Review materials 

5. Testing materials 


all for the price of the average spelling 
pad. No additional text, pad, tablet, or 
spelling materials of any kind are needed 
by the pupil. 


Economical Activity Program. This 
activity spelling program is more 
economical than the use of spelling 
texts and spelling pads. 


Write for further information and prices. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








For Quality Teaching 


‘YOUR instruction can be tevivified and 
enriched by accredited content and meth- 
ods courses taken by correspondence from 
the University Extension Division. 


Content Courses 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
GENERAL ECONOMICS 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
MODERN PHYSICS 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Civics) 
And many others 


Methods Courses in 
ENGLISH AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


LITERATURE MATHEMATICS 
GERMAN MUSIC 
HISTORY SPEECH 


Write for detailed information, including plans 
for easy payments. 
University Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 












If you prefer, you may 
send your order to our 
Wisconsin distributor. 
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CORRECT 
ENGLISH HABITS 


USE 





E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
3100 West Cherry Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send more information 


Oo 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK about the LEARNING 


PRACTICE BOOKS. 


& STATIONERY CO. Wee) cailcici cena 


BGG cccntiodécmiintn 


The Learning Cycle Practice Books 


Every teacher in grades four, five, and six will welcome these 
CORRECT ENGLISH PRACTICE BOOKS which follow the learn- 
ing cycle: pretest, teach, practice, diagnose, reteach. Investigation 
shows that a large percentage of language difficulties are confined to 
a few forms; these practice books concentrate on these common errors. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


SEND one copy each of the Cor- 
rect English Practice Books checked 
below (24¢ per copy enclosed). 
(2 or more copies, 18¢ each, 
postage extra). 


CYCLE (1) Fourth Grade (0 Fifth Grade 

(CJ Sixth Grade 
RES eee eee ee eer ere Cidencivccakestiamnnn 
ee Ro a eR 
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parks From Our Files 





Coming Events 


April 18-19— Nat. Ass’n. of Penmanship 
Teachers, at Indianapolis. 

April 18-21—Am. Physical Ed. Ass’n. con- 
vention, at Cleveland. 

Apr. 20-21—Wis. Ass’n. of School Boards and 
City Supts., at Milwaukee. 

May 3-4—Extemp. Speaking and Reading 
Finals, at Madison. 

May 18-19—State High School Band tourna- 
ment, at Green Bay. 

June 30-July 6—Summer NEA, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

July 16-20—School Executives conference, 
U. of Wis., Madison. 

Fall Divisional Conventions 


October 4- 5—Northern, at Ashland. 
October 4- 5—Lake Superior, at Superior. 
October 5—Central, at Wausau. 


October 11-12—Northwestern, at Eau 
Claire. 
October 11-12—Western, at La Crosse. 


October 19—Southwestern, at Platte- 
ville. 
November 1-3—State Teachers convention, at 
Milwaukee. 








Miss Mary Spellman, former instructor in the 
Beaver Dam schools for nearly 50 years has been 
elected mayor of Beaver Dam! 


The Sparta schools gave a demonstration for the 
Western Wisconsin District, April 7, on the Phiélos- 
ophy of Education for Wisconsin. 


Plans are being made for a Junior-Senior high 
school exposition at Marinette, on June 7th and 8th. 
Principal S. S. McNelly is in charge of the exposi- 
tion and he will be assisted by the following members 
of the faculty: Georgia Hagberg, Raymond Henke, 
Karl Evert, Lloyd Dobyns, Claire Helstern, Al Langer, 
Clyde Russell, Lillian Krohn, Stafford Byrum, Derral 
Clark, Nelle Hall, Ellyce Roycroft, E. Carmen Sav- 
age, Gladys Arnold, Henry Hansen, Esther Metzig 
and Bruce Basler. 


A father and son banquet was held in Fennimore 
last month. “Ted” Frost, principal of the Livingston 
High school spoke on his experiences as a teacher in 
Turkey several years ago. 


Miss Mary Crangle, principal of Lincoln School, 
Watertown, will retire at the end of this school 
year, after forty-eight years of service as a teacher, 
forty-seven of which were spent in the schools of 
Watertown. Miss Leona Lewandowski, now teaching 
in the Vernon County Normal School as critic and 
supervisor of methods, has been appointed principal 
of Lincoln School for 1934-35. 


“Patterns”, a book of original poems by the senior 
English students of Appleton High school has re- 
cently been published, under the direction of Adela 
Klumb, instructor in English. The book is attractively 
printed and includes some exceptionally fine bits of 
poetic thought. It is one of the best books of its 
kind to come to our attention this year. 


Washburn High school is enthusiastic about music, 
and the enthusiasm has resulted in success along 
musical lines. Last year the Washburn High School 
band won ist place at the Rice Lake band contest 
both in marching and in concert. This year the band 
hopes to repeat, and with them will go a girls glee 
club and a boys glee club—a total of 77 students 
making the 125 mile trip. The glee clubs are under 
the direction of Mrs. Blanche Flecher, while Mor- 
ris A. Leonard is director of the band. 
lines as the one which was so successful last spring. 


Sparta teachers have organized a W. T. A. local, 
and recently elected the following officers: Winne- 
fred M. Foster, president; Ramona Jochimsen, vice 
president; and Winifred Rooker, secretary—treasurer. 


Mrs. Mildred Shelton, teacher in the Sheboygan 
public schools for the past thirteen years recently 
resigned her teaching position, and moved to Los 
Angeles, California. 


Plans are being made for a county wide music con- 
test among the rural schools of Dunn county this 
spring. Gordon Stein will be in charge of the con- 
test, which will be conducted along the same general 
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demands that you be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with 
educational advancement can expect to 
move forward to better positions. Edu- 
cation holds a new deal for you who 
are prepared. 


The University of Minnesota Summer 
Session leads in the presentation of a 
well-rounded program . . . a faculty 
of 250 selected educators from the 
regular University staff and from 
other Universities . . . over 600 courses 
leading to baccalaureate or advanced 
degrees . . . a cosmopolitan student 
body in a metropolitan environment, 
ideal for summer study, yet near Amer- 
ica’s great vacation land. Special lec- 
tures, recitals, plays and excursions. 
Moderate fees and living expenses. 


Courses in the Graduate School and 
the Colleges of Science, Literature and 
the Arts, Engineering and Architec- 
ture, Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics, Medicine, Dentistry, Chem- 
istry, Library Training, Business Ad- 
ministration, Physical Education and 
Child Welfare. 


First Term: June 18 to July 28 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
BULLETIN 


Dept. P Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUMMER SESSION] 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


APRIL, 

















CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain N. ational Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug. 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 

DEAN of the Summer Quarter (DEPT. R) 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


NAME 
Street and No. 
City and State 
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Miss Irene Newman of the Library Division of 
the Department of Public Instruction recently found 
an old report which showed that fifty years ago this 
summer (on July 15, 1884) the National Education 
Association met at Madison, Wisconsin! 


Comprehensive and elaborate plans are being made 
for the fifteenth annual state school music tourna- 
ment, to be held in Green Bay, May 18-19. Presi- 
dent H. H. Helble of Appleton and Secretary H. C. 
Wegner of Waupun feel that more than 5,000 school 
musicians will compete in the meet. 


The teachers of Hortonville entertained teachers 
from six other schools the latter part of February. 
Those present were: E, Hawkins, John Denigan, 
Paul Lofthus, Leone Mielke, Carl Roethig, Helene 
Peterson, Joyce Wensel, Hazel Jansen, Enid Walch, 
Emma Gossie, and Edith Granold, Seymour; M. Man- 
ley, W. Brownson, Carolyn Hurley, Leonard Larson, 
Olive Strutz, Marian Newton, Bernice White, Doro- 
thy Thompson, and Hilda Matz, Shiocton; Ben 
Schraml, Pearl Backes, and G. Horton, Freedom; 
K. Edge, M. Nelson, Rowena Siegelbauer, and Mrs. 
G. Long, Bear Creek; Mrs. McCready, Ruth Young, 
Doris Nelson, and Marion Sweet, Black Creek; 
E. Uecker, and Ardys Griswold, Dale; F. P. Young, 
Nellie McDermott, D. Morgan, and Miss Carol 
Short, Appleton. 


Grace Pekel, principal of Shorewood Hills school, 
Madison, was elected president of the Western Dane 
County State Graded School Teachers association at a 
meeting held on March 6. Other officers are: Walter 
Andrews, Mazomanie, vice president; Blanche Losin- 
sky, Mt. Horeb, secretary; and W. Jones, Middleton, 
treasurer, 





Fire of unknown origin completely destroyed the 
Lakeville school, southeast of Walworth on Janu- 
ary 29th. The building was insured for $2,000 and 
the furnishings for $500. The Lakeville school board 
— to rent a church at Big Foot Prairie, IIi., 
ut George S. Dick, state supervisor of rural schools 
advised the board that Wisconsin authorities have 
no right to establish schools across state lines and 
that the Lakeville school teacher, Miss Blanche 
Fischer, does not have a license to teach in Illinois. 
As a result of this decision the students of the Lake- 
ville school were permitted to enter the Walworth 
Public school for the balance of the school year. 
Miss Fischer will be added to the teaching staff at 
Walworth. 


Fire caused damage estimated at $5,000 to the 
Sun Prairie High school on March 5. Defective wir- 
ing was given as the cause of the blaze. 


The fourth meeting of the Prairie du Chien teach- 
ers association was held the early part of March. 
Teachers who participated in the program were Miss 
Ann Thomas, Miss Rose Fagan, Supt. B. A. Ken- 
nedy, and Miss Margaret Patterson. A luncheon was 
served by the domestic science department under the 
direction of Miss Naomi Leamon. 


The voters of Omro recently sanctioned plans for 
the erection of a $20,000 gymnasium and audi- 
torium, 


More than 100 rural teachers met in Menomonie, 
March 3, when a general teachers meeting was called 
by Supt. John W. Klingman. The day's program cen- 
tered around work in agriculture, and a discussion 
on the subject of reading. 





Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Right Food, 


Dental Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 





4 


| 


Dental Care 


Right Food 





Personal Care Chewing Exercise 








Lack of chewing, dentists 
point out, is one of the con- 
tributing causes for the 
present deterioration of 
teeth. Teeth are to chew 
with but precious little 
chewing do they get in this 
age of Soft Food. Chewing 
exercise offered by gum, 5 
to 10 minutes daily (espe- 








Forward Looking 
... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products, Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


cially after meals), tends to 
be a definite dental benefit. 
For children it is very much 
to be recommended as 
crowding and overlapping 
teeth are due in no small 
measure to lack of chewing. 
That is why we say: 

There is a reason, atime and 


a place for Chewing Gum. 











0-63 
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We have received a very attractive mimeographed 
circular published by the Buffalo County Superin- 
tendent’s office, under the leadership of Myles W. 
Smith. Some of the art work is exceptionally well 
done, especially a drawing depicting the early ex- 
ploration of Wisconsin by Jean Nicolet. 


Summer Session 


Registration June 22-23 


The Oshkosh men teachers have gone social! Re- 
Classes begin June 25 


cently an organization meeting was held, and A. M. 
Bleyer was named chairman of the next get-together 
meeting. All of the programs are purely social. The 
feature event of the February meeting was a “tall 
story” contest, won by Wallace A. Cole. E. A. Clem- 
ans and W. C. Springgate were judges. 


Summer session courses are of- 
fered in the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Graduate School. 
A number of the courses can be 
applied by those who are candi- 


Two years ago three school aistricts were annexed 
to the city of Milwaukee and ever since then the 
fifteen a yes yo are positions through the 
annexation have been fighting to secure their salaries, . 
as agreed to in apg 2 a contracts. The group was dates for degrees - Speech, 
recently awarded a judgment of $23,000, and last Journalism and Business Ad- 
month the oho! Ale agreed to make the pay- ministration. There will be 100 
ments, in accordance with court orders. When An- ca 
drew Brunhardt and William F. Hannan, counsel for cuenee-—40': SE. 
the teachers, triéd to secure the money for their cli- 
ents the city comptroller agreed to pay 50% cash and 
50% in “baby bonds’. So the fight started all over 
again! 


Send for complete information. 


The first step toward submitting to a referendum 
vote the question of bonding the city for the con- 
struction of a combined grade and high school build- 
ing was taken by the Chilton city council last month. 
An application for a loan and grant has been ap- 
proved by the Public Works Administration. In ad- 
dition to the federal grant and funds available, the 
school board is asking for a bond issue of $100,000. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


By Greyhound Bus 


Shortest, fastest highway route 
. « « straight across the wheat 
plains and Badlands of the Da- 
kotas to Mon- 
tana’s mile- 
high Rockies, 
thence down 
into Washing- 
ton’s ever- 
green play- 







CONNECTIONS 


Direct connections to all princi- grounds. 
pal cities and vacation areas on 

both sides of the border. Send _ : 

coupon for complete information “Tare 

about Greyhound service and low South to 

fares. LF New Ortoons 


Passenger Traffic Department, Northland Greyhound Lines 

509 Gth Ave. N., Minneapolis 
Please mail me your free folder describing Northland Greyhound service to the 
Northwest. (Jot down in margin any special information desired.) 
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Late in February the first move toward the forma- 
tion of the Oshkosh Education association was made. 
The new organization will take the place of the Osh- 
kosh Teachers association, which includes only those 
teachers who teach in the city system. The committee 
in charge of the plan consists of the following mem- 
bers: J. Harold Watson, Miss Frank E. Clark, Miss 
Olive Davenport, Charles Yule and J. H. Riemer. 








THE PRESSED CRAYON 


CRAYON that insures 

clearness of line and 
smooth, even masses. Finely 
ground, beautiful in tex- 
ture and based on a true 
color theory. 

Adapted to illustration, 
creative work, mop draw- 
ing, object drawing, dec- 
orative work. The perfect 
crayon. 


Our Art Service Bureau 
will assist you in your Art 
Education problems. We 
will be glad to serve you. 


COLORED 
PRESSED 
CRAYONS 


EY € SMITH CO. 


| BIN 
4l EAST 42nd. STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. N_Y. 
















HOTEL 


“The Center of Everything in Milwaukee” 


Since its inception, the Hotel Schroeder has held the spotlight 
of Milwaukee’s social and business life. 
all parts of the city, it is an ideal hotel in which 
to make your headquarters. Service, food 
and accommodations are of the finest 
. . yet prices are friendly to 
every purse. Take ad- 
vantage of low 
week-end 
rates 


An interesting teachers meeting was held at Mosi- 
nee the early part of last month, when the teachers 
of the city met to discuss recent changes in the na- 
tion’s monetary system. The meeting was conducted 
by Miss Mayo Blake, and the discussion was led by 
Mr. E. L. Hindes. 


Voters at Seymour recently expressed themselves in 
favor of a new unit for the present school building. 
First the voters passed a resolution to purchase some 
property adjacent to the school, and then passed a 
second resolution authorizing the board of education 
to issue bonds and construct a new unit to the pres- 
ent school, at a cost not to exceed $37,000. A final 
vote of authorization will have to be secured at a 
referendum election in the near future. 


“Green Stockings’, a comedy in three laugh-evok- 
ing acts, was presented by the Cudahy faculty, 
March 6th. The play was directed by Miss Dorothy 
Krueger and Miss Dorothy Miller. Teachers who ap- 
peared in the cast were Lorraine Jones, Frank Unger, 
Goldie Glazer, Eunice Spaar, Gilbert Werner, Prin- 
cipal Bernard Hogue, Edward Vogel, Alfreda Hol- 
man, Francis Wise, James Reinerio, James Steele, and 
Roy D. Crawford. The play was such a decided suc- 
cess that the teachers are planning to make it an 
annual school event. 


At a recent reorganization meeting of the Hudson 
library board, Supt. E. P. Rock was elected president 
of the board, to succeed the late E. E, Gatchell. 


Miss Ethel J. Peterson, a graduate of Central State 
Teachers college, and a teacher of wide experience 
has been named the new supervising teacher of Rock 
county, to succeed Miss Mauree Applegate, newly 
chosen county superintendent of schools. Miss Peter- 
son formerly taught in the rural and state graded 
schools of Wisconsin, as well as holding a position 
as supervising teacher in Clark county for many years. 
During the past year she has been completing some 
graduate work at the state university. 


An impressive memorial service in memory of Miss 
Elizabeth Waters, former teacher at Fond du Lac, 
member of the executive committee of the W. T. A., 
and regent at the University of Wisconsin, was held 
at Fond du Lac, February 21. The services were spon- 
sored by the Fond du Lac branch of the American 
Association of University Women. The event was 
unique in that men and women now engaged in many 
pursuits attended as representatives of graduating 
classes which received their diplomas under Miss 
Waters’ guidance. Classes between 1893-1931 were 
represented. 


Convenient to 


SCHROEDER 
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A group of forty-seven manual arts instructors 
from Manitowoc, Two Rivers, Sheboygan, Plymouth, 
Port Washington, Kiel, New Holstein, Fond du Lac 
and Kohler met at Kohler the latter part of Febru- 
ary. Leo R. Ebben, director of industrial arts at 
Kohler and district chairman presided at the meet- 
ing. J. T. Giles, state supervisor of high schools, led 
the discussion. 


The so-called ‘educational frills’ had their inn- 
ings at Dodgeville recently, when the school children 
of tke village presented a complete program before 
the Dodgeville Kiwanis club. Principal M. A. Fischer 
and Miss Edna Carlson had charge of the program. 
The local press commented upon the fine quality of 
the entertainment and mentioned the fact that the 
“frill” of music may well be regarded as essential 
as the time-honored subjects which comprise the 
much-discussed ‘3Rs’’. 


Fred Magow, former manual training teacher at 
Lancaster, has resigned his teaching position in the 
schools of Philadelphia, to devote his entire time to 
the construction of model airplanes. 


Industrial art teachers of southern Wisconsin re- 
cently met at Janesville to discuss various instruc- 
tional problems. Frank Powell, industrial arts super- 
visor represented the state department of public in- 
struction at the meeting. 


The Oconto County State Graded Teachers Asso- 
ciation met at Mountain for its March meeting. The 
following teachers participated in the day’s program: 
W. E. Switzer of Antigo, Miss Gladys Wage, L. G. 
Van Gorden, and R. O. Paff. 


One of the last CWA projects to be put into op- 
eration was the placing of some 600 librarians in vil- 
lage and high school libraries to catalog and im- 
prove the libraries during the next two months. 
Most of the women selected have been unemployed 
teachers. 


The Tony Vocational Agriculture Department of 
the Tony High school has made a splendid contribu- 
tion toward more profitable farming, through its spon- 
sorship of a course in Canada Thistle eradication. 
Forty-two farmers of the community are taking the 
course, which includes a pasture demonstration 
showing how 60 acres of pasture land have been 
tidded of the Canada Thistle, for a cost of $6.50. 
Eight other demonstration plots are being studied by 
the class, which was organized by I. O. Hembre 
principal of Tony High school. 


A most interesting social science project was ob- 
served by us on March 29 in Superior Central High 
School. It was just before election and citizens would 
be called upon to register their votes on County 
Commission Government, Old Age Pension, County 
Road Bonds, Use of Stinson Tract for Homesteads, 
Purchase Water, Light and Power Co., and $50,000 
for a survey of Water, Light and Power Co. The 
social science classes had studied these referendum 
items the previous weeks and representatives of 
classes debated each question before the school as- 
sembly. Ballots were provided and at the conclusion 
of each debate the students voted for the affirmative 
or negative. Work of this nature is a splendid way 
of injecting live pertinent content and gives civic 
meaning. No doubt the facts unearthed by students 
were discussed in the homes, thus adding to the gen- 
eral civic intelligence. Mr. M. R. Steffens, social sci- 
ence teacher, was responsible for the project. 
















— them at little cost 
on these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


B gic icture a deck game outunderthesky...a quaint 
winding street in a gay, tropic town...a rugged peak 
of the real Wild West—they’re yours, all yours! And so 
inexpensively this year on these remarkable round trips 
to California via a huge Panama Pacific liner. 

How you'll enjoy these giant liners ofthe “Big Three” 
...5,500 miles of cruising while you rest...and play... 
and dance...and swim on the largest ships in coast-to- 
coast service. Step ashore in gay, famous Havana; sail 
between mighty mountains on the Panama Canal; 
wander through Balboa and Panama; get off at San 
Diego and visit Tia Juana and Agua Caliente before 
your ship goes on to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Air-Conditioned Dining Salons 


The huge size of the Panama Pacific liners gives you every ocean 
luxury — broad decks; two open-air pools on deck; large and 
beautiful public rooms; roomy cabins; delicious cuisine served 
in air-conditioned dining salons. If you love asmooth sea voyage, 
make the round oo ie sea on the California, Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. There’s a 25% reduction for round trip-by steamer. 





Amazingly Low Fares— You'll be surprised at the fares for one 
way water, one way rail round trips for both Firstand Tourist Class 
on the steamer. Fares include meals, all necessary expenses aboard 
ship and rail fares overland. Liberal stop-over privileges to see 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and all National Parks. 


See your local agent. His services are free, 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





lam interested in coast-to-coast round trip. Please 
me ee . 

One way water, one way rail Round trip by sea 
Name a : 
Address 
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FOR YOUR MONEY 


Break away from the commonplace this year 
— enjoy an ocean voyage on land-locked seas, 
offering scenic attractions en route!...quaint 
mountain-backed towns . . . intriguing his- 
torical spots . . . spectacular living glaciers 

. . picturesque Indian villages and weird 
totem carvings . . . natural beauty that is 
vast and unspoiled. Alaska is truly a varied 
vacationland. 


Only The Alaska Line — the All-American 
route — offers a choice of Alaska vacation 
cruises and tours. Cruises as short as 11 days 

\ from Seattle—as low as $80 round-trip, 
first class. Superior accommodations . . . 
world-famous cuisine . . . congenial atmos- 
phere. Sailings twice weekly from early May 
to September. 


Ask about the special cruise for teachers 
this summer. Also a University of Washing- 
ton Summer School cruise — with credit. 

Something new under the midnight sun! 
An adventure cruise above the Arctic Circle. 
Ask for details. 

NOW — FREE TO TEACHERS! A good- 
natured map of Alaska, in full color. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pacific, Dollar, American Mail Lines,General Agents 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY —Room 47] 
Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 


1 am interested in (check which one) (Z Special 
Cruise for teachers. [] University of Washington 
Summer School Alaska Cruise. [ Arctic Cruise. 
(0 Regular Alaska Vacation literature. () Good- 
natured map, free to teachers. 


Name 
Address 
\___City and State 























In the heaviest vote ever cast in Algoma the citi- 
zens of that community voted 599 to 289, favoring 
a $97,000 bond issue for building a new $180,000 
public school. The community anticipates $51,000 aid 
from the C. W. A. and has $32,000 in a school 
building fund. The special vote last month culmi- 
nated a 20 year fight on the question. 


The Green Bay schools are to be operated on a 
calendar year basis, rather than on a fiscal year basis, 
as has been the practice to date. The change will 
bring the item of school expenses in line with the 
budgets of other city departments. Manitowoc is re- 
ported to contemplate a similar change in its system. 


More than 200 teachers and rs apie teachers 
attended the February meeting of the Clark County 


.Teachers association meeting, held at Neéillsville. 


Speakers included Miss Blanche McCarthy, of Apple- 
ton; Miss Henrietta V. Race of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Supt, L. Millard of 
Neillsville, and the Honorable Merlin Hull of Black 
River Falls. 


The Madison board of education recently approved 
a request that Miss Catherine Donovan, teacher in 
the schools of Honolulu, Hawaii, be permitted to 
exchange places with a Madison teacher next year. 
Miss Donovan, a ‘Wisconsin woman, formerly at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin. As yet no teacher 
has been appointed by the Madison board to take 
Miss Donovan's place in Honolulu. : 


The Menasha Board of Education recently pur- 
chased complete new dental equipment which has 
been installed in the school clinic in the new Jeffer- 
son elementary school. A dental hygienist began 
work in the city schools January 2 of this year. In 
cooperation with the Visiting Nurse Association, all 
of the dentists in the city according to a rotating 
schedule will conduct the clinic on Thursday of 
each week. 


Miss Ellen J. Griffiths, English teacher at Milwau- 
kee North Division High school, has resigned, after 
50 years of service in the Milwaukee schools. Her 
sister, Miss Mima Griffiths teaches in the Madison 
Street school, Milwaukee. 


The Lincoln County Teachers Institute, held at 
Merrill on February 10 was reported to be one of the 
best in history. Speakers included Miss Adelle Greg- 
orie, county nurse, Miss Tillie Schlumberger of Min- 
neapolis, Miss Elisabeth Salter, Madison, and Miss 
May Roach of Central State Teachers College. 


The University of Wisconsin radio station WHA 
has been broadcasting community programs this win- 
ter, and recently Stoughton presented a program, with 
the educational interests of the city well represented. 
W. C. Hansen, superintendent of schools, acted as 
announcer, the high school band, under the direction 
of T. O. Kvamme provided the music and Earl 
Welch, principal of the High school spoke on the 
subject “Factors Affecting Educational Policies’. 


Miss Kathryn Schernecker, Madison, has accepted a 
position in the high school at Whitefish Bay. 


This year's Phoenix, Janesville High school year 
book, is dedicated to Miss Zona Briggs, art teacher. 
Miss Briggs had charge of the art work on the an- 
nual last year, and she is responsible for many econ- 
omies which made the publication of the book pos- 
sible this year. Miss Antoinette Baker, English 
teacher, is the Phoenix editorial advisor. 
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Ozaukee County teachers held their second meeting 
of the school year on February 24 at Cedarburg. 
County Supt. Richard Beger presided over the ineet- 
ing, and introduted the two main speakers: County 
Supt. Buckley of Washington County i 
Henry Grasse of Green Bay. The present cers: 
Harry Steffen, Thiensville, president; Miss Mae Bar- 
ron, Cedarburg, vice president; and Miss Mary Henry, 
secretary—treasurer were re-elected as next year's 


officers. 


Sixteen teachers are now employed in Barron 
county under the FERA on various projects. Most of 
the teachers are employed in library work or are con- 
ducting courses in adult education. 


The West Green Bay chapter of Quill and Scroll 
is publishing a history of the school, since the date 
of organization in 1878. The publication will be ap- 
proximately 100 pages in length and will contain a 
great deal of material of real historic value. 


A. D, S. Gillett, former president of Superior State 
Teachers college is now president of the National 
Seaway association, an organization designed to pro- 
mote the program for a Great Lakes—Atlantic 
waterway. 


Sheboygan has received an offer of a grant of ap- 
proximately $75,000 and a loan of nearly $225,000 
from Federal Public Works money for the erection 
of a vocational school, and the citizens will vote on 
the question the early part of April. 


The primary department in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at La Crosse under the direction of Miss Alice 
Gordon, primary supervisor, is carrying along a very 
interesting study of the use of the typewriter with 
children. Two machines with primer type have been 
placed in the room. Much interest has been devel- 
oped and the experiment seems to indicate that the 
typewriter, even for children at this age level, has 
much educational value. 


The eleventh annual grade school basketball tourna- 
ment was held in the Stevens Point High School 
Gymnasium March 15, 16, 17 and March 22, 23, 24 
under the direction of H. S. Vaughn and E. J. Sten- 
zel. Twenty-two teams from the 6, 7, and 8 grades 
of the public and parochial schools participated. An 
important feature in the quality < play in these 
games has been the use of a smaller ball, which per- 
mits ease of handling and more scoring and is a 
move to adapt the materials of sports to size and 
age of the participants. 


AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE NO 
Cost a 49 EXTRAS 
Leave Your: Pocketbook*at Home 


ITINERARY INCLUDES 
SAN*?ANTONIO OLD MEXICO LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD _ SAN FRANCISCO 





PORTLAND E VANCOUVER 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF end LAKE LOUISE 
(Optional Side Trips to Alaska or Honolulu) 
Meals—Hotels—Sightseei: “ay ay ing Car 
A dati: Even Tips Are Included 





Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 1—JULY 22—AUG, I2 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 
POWERS TOURS 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Our 24th Successful Travel Year 
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SEE EUROPE THIS YEAR VIA 


Norwegian America Line 


“The Scenic Route to Europe” 


Splendid, fast steamers 
“Stavangerfiord’ and “‘Bergensfijord” 
New York to Norway in 71/2 days 

Excellent connections with England and 
Continent including Russia. 


Cabin Class 
Tourist Class 
Third Class 


Moderate Rates 


Midnight Sun Cruise to Fjords, North 
Cape, Spitzbergen and Pack Ice 
Individual Vacation Tours to “Top of the 
Old World” 


Ask for illustrated Booklets 
See your Local Travel Bureau or write 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 








The STOUT INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks 
June 18, 1934 to July 27, 1934 


New social frontiers bring new responsibilities, 
new problems, and new opportunities. i 
The summer session at e Stout Institute is an 
comes to keep pace with the new educational 
challenges. New courses in Contemporary Civili- 
zation, Leisure Time Home Craft, Industrial Me- 
chanics, General Drawing, Visual Education, The- 
ory and Organization of the General Shop, and 
others to meet the demands in 
Adult Education 
Consumer Preparation 
Educational Provision for all under 18 years of age 
Practical Arts in General Education 
Basic courses in HOME ECONOMICS, INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
ENGLISH, SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, ATH- 
LETIC COACHING, : 
Summer Session courses carry the same credit as 
regular session courses. All courses lead to the 
Bachelor of Science degree. The regular program 
schedule is supplemented by a fine list of special 
speakers and conference leaders. ect ae 
Located 60 miles east of the Twin Cities in the 
hills of Northwestern Wisconsin, within short driv- 
ing distance of the far famed North Woods country, 
the surroundings are especially conducive to the 
combining of recreational with professional activi- 
ties. Attractive, conveniently located college camp 
colony. Living and other expenses very reasonable. 
For special bulletin of the summer session, address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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The students of Lodi High school have evidenced 
considerable interest in debating this year. Already 
Miss Gladys Kraus has organized five divisions in- 
stead of three, as has been the case in other years. 


One of the most interesting publications to come 
to our attention during the past month is ‘The Bed 
Sheet”, published by the children of the Wisconsin 
Orthopedic Hospital school, at Madison. The paper 
is printed on a duplicator; all of the work done by 
children in their beds or in their wheelchairs. Hos- 
pital news and interesting comments on the doctors 
and patients fill the pages. The school is under the 
direction of Miss Charlotte Kohn. 


About 35 members of the council of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics ass’n. met in Madison, March 16- 
17. Irma Hochstein, director of women’s relief under 
CWA spoke on the women’s relief problem. Other 
speakers included Mrs. W. A. Hastings, president of 
the Wisconsin P. T. A., Professor H. C. Bradley, and 
Miss Marie Kohler. Officers of the association are: 
Miss Loretto M. Reilly, Madison, president; Esther F. 
Segner, Milwaukee, vice president; and Miss Maurine 
Miller, Milwaukee, secretary—treasurer. 


Stoughton is one of a number of communities 
raising teacher salaries as quickly as possible. While 
the main group of teachers have signed contracts on 
the same base as this year ten teachers receiving less 
than $1000 were granted raises. At least, it’s a start 
in the right direction. 


F. X. Greenough, assistant principal of Oshkosh 
High school has recently completed his first novel, 
published under the title “Valley of the Fox”. 





Chicago High School Teacher 


will again open his home to Teachers and their 
Sriends who visit ‘‘The World’s Fair’’ this summer. 
One block to best transportation 
Rates $1.00 aday perperson. Breakfast 25 cts. 
Garage if desired. Write for reservations 


L. T. Smith, 2610 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


FRENCH scitcot 


Residential Summer School (co-educational) 
June 27-August 1. Only French spoken. Fee 
$150. Board and Tuition. Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, Advanced. Write for circular to Sec- 
retary, Residential French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 








SUMMER 
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Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S. CARROLL ST. 


G MADISON, WIS. a) 


a" ea 3 















The Stevens Point Board of Education in coopera- 
tion with the C. W..A. and the City Officials is com- 
pleting a Field House at the Goerke Memorial Park, 
the new athletic field being developed out of the old 
Fair Grounds property. This building is of brick and 
concrete construction, and contains a full basement, 
showers, toilets, drying room, dressing rooms and five 
additional rooms. It will be used for athletic teams 
of the high school and city and as a warming house 
for skaters during the winter months, 


“The Grade Herald,” published by the eighth 
grade of Elkhorn, is another example of incentive 
for good English. It contains stories and composi- 
tions of grade pupils, news items descriptive of life 
in the modern school, jokes, and even an ‘‘ad’” de- 
partment. Editorship of the publication is rotated for 
each issue. The office is pleased to receive student 
papers. 


Supt. H. C. Wegner of Waupun is a steady con- 
tributor to educational magazines. Thus far twenty- 
three articles by Mr. Wegner have appeared in vari- 
ous journals. The products of his pen cover a wide 
range of subjects. 


The Shebyogan board of education is considering 
a proposal to complete the installation of a pipe or- 
gan in the High school auditorium. When the organ 
was originally installed it was not complete, because 
of lack of funds. Since then an ‘organ fund” has ac- 
cumulated approximately $2,700, which will be used 
to defray part of the expenses of a new installation. 


Here’s the way they do it at Lancaster! The Lan- 
caster school board recently awarded teaching con- 
tracts for next year with a flat 10% raise for all. 
The school board is doing everything within its 
= to restore teaching salaries to their original 
evel. 


Rumor has it that unless financial conditions im- 
prove in the city of Oconto the schools of the com- 
munity will only operate for an eight month period 
in 1934-35, 


Ben. J. Rohan, superintendent of the Appleton 
schools had his tonsils removed last month. Press re- 
ports state that Mr. Rohan weathered the medical 
storm successfully. 


Physical Education teachers of Wisconsin schools 
are soon leaving for Cleveland, to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, April 18-21. Wisconsin people appearing on 
the program are Ex-Governor Phillip La Follette, and 
Miss Marguerite Schwartz. Miss Schwartz is on the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin, and is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Federation of Col- 
lege Women. 


Janesville schools staged a physical education show 
for the benefit of parents, last month. More than 250 
boys participated in the demonstration, which was in 
charge of Athletic Director Pat Dawson, assisted by 
Ted Sorenson, Kenneth Bick and Melville Thomas. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
$1,260 to $2,100 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education, Many early examinations ex- 
gene. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 

rite immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. C189, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of Government positions for 
teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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The position of acting head of the sociology de- 
partment at Oshkosh State Teachers college has been 
taken over by Dr. DeWood David, substituting for 
Dr. Florence Casé, who has been granted a sick leave. 


The Milwaukee Teachers association recently re- 
elected all of its officers for the ensuing year. They 
are: Miss Francis Jelinek, president; Miss Nellie D. 
Roche, vice president; Miss Minnie E. Foulkes, treas- 
urer; Miss Rose D. Zanella, recording secretary; and 
Miss Eva M. Acker, corresponding secretary. 


Paul G. W. Keller, former superintendent of 
schools at Eau Claire, is running for the office of 
mayor of Eau Claire, even though he lost out on the 
primary nomination. 


A newly organized association of Winnebago 
county teachers held its second meeting of the year at 
Omro on March 3. At the organization meeting last 
December the following people were elected as off- 
cers: Miss Mildred Heffron, Omro, president; Miss 
Nona Riley, Winneconne, vice president; and Mrs. 
Ella Montgomery, Nordheim, secretary—treasurer. 


H. B. Morrow, director of the Mining school at 
Platteville was the victim of a motor accident last 
month, when a car approaching Mr. Morrow’s ma- 
chine slid on some ice and collided with the direc- 
tor’s car. Mr. Morrow suffered a broken leg in two 
places and has had his leg in a cast. 


The Vernon County Teachers association held its 
annual round-up at Viroqua, March 24. Officers of 
the association are: Richard Thrune, Ontario, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Millie Dahl, Westby, vice president; Lela 
Langhus, Westby, secretary; and Hilda Haugen, Viro- 
qua, treasurer. 


A. 





CLEMONS FRIENDLY TOURS-- Season of 1934 
June 15 Century of Progress 
June 30 Yellowstone — A Dude Ranch — Salt Lake — 
Royal Gorge — Pike’s Peak — Denver 

July 28 Yellowstone — Flathead Valley — Glacier Park 

Lowest Prices in History 
CLEMONS Tours, 30 E. 151st St., Harvey, Ill. 

Note: Mr. Clemons was formerly associated with State Teachers 

College, Platteville, Wis. 








**Everything for the School’’ 


The new 


VIVID 
DUPLICATOR 


A modern duplicator for schools and colleges. 


Also ‘the new 


VIVID JUNIOR 


for smaller users 


VIVID ROLLS for all DUPLI- 
CATING MACHINES 


Vivid rolls in the new humidor pack are 
available for all makes of gelatin duplicating 
machines. Regardless of the make of machine 
you are using let your next roll order call for 
“humidor-packed” VIVID rolls, and see the 
difference in the work. 


A request for complete information 
will be appreciated. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’ 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON. CHICAGO 


We placed 50% more teachers in 1933 than 
in 1932. To date 1934 is ahead of 1933. 


Member National Assn. of Teachers Agencies 








Free Enrollment 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor 


CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(34th Year Under the Same Proprietor) 
Candidates Furnished for All Classes of Teaching Positions 


Photograph Service 
2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 








ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535-5th Ave., New York 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 





48th YEAR—In favored communities financial re- 
sources for schools are much improved. From these 
schools we receive many vacancies. Salaries higher. 


Write today for Bulletin. 











Kishk" CHicaGo 


Our Service is Nationwide 


Experienced placement advis- 
ers for every kind of position 
in every type of educational 
institution. Address 1200 
= a Bidg., 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





™ PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Wausau has adopted a new salary schedule, repre- 
senting an adjustment of the present schedule inas- 
much as it coordinates salaries of equally competent 
teachers, with a corresponding decreased importance 
being placed on mere length of teaching service. 


Wm. T. Sullivan, director of the Kaukauna Voca- 
tional school was re-elected for the 1934-35 term, 
last month. 


The Green Bay school board recently voted to hire 
married teachers only when they can prove that they 
are the sole support of themselves and their families. 
A second measure of interest provided that teacher 
salaries should be placed on a twelve-month basis. 


Elmer Knuteson was chosen president of the Wood 
County Teachers association at the annual spring 
meeting of the association held at Wisconsin Rapids 
the middle of March. Matt Kendle was elected vice 
president and Miss Ella Ehlert, secretary—treasurer. 


Miss Marcella Kilian, former supervising teacher 
of rural schools of Dodge county, has accepted a 
position as supervisor of an educational project in 
the same county, with headquarters at Juneau. The 
news clipping which referred to Miss Kilian’s change 
of educational activity did not cast a great deal of 
light upon the details of the subject. 


Berlin High school physical education classes pre- 
sented their seventh annual exhibition in March. 
Spectator room was at a premium as hundreds flocked 
to witness the display oa physical demonstration and 
pageantry which included every type of activity from 
wheelbarrow relay to living statuary. The purpose 
was to acquaint parents and citizens with the breadth 
of activities included in a modern program, how it 
meets the leisure time problem and its contribution 
in building vigorous bodies. Local press comments 
carried enthusiastic coverage and it is certain the pro- 
gram interpreted this phase of the modern curricu- 
lum to the satisfaction of the audience. Mr. C. D. 
Lamberton is superintendent of the Berlin schools. 


Miss Edith McEachron, County Superintendent of 
Racine County, was honored on April 7 by the Ra- 
cine County Teachers Association at Union Grove. 
The occasion preceded her birthday and consisted of 
an all-day open house which her loyal co-workers 
chose to call Testimonial Day. 


Mellen has been very successful in organizing 
classes in adult education under the Work Relief in 
Education plan of the F. E. R. A., having put eleven 
unemployed teachers and one office clerk to work on 
20 projects. These various projects involve 96 class 
meetings per week and have a total enrollment of 
about 500. All classes meet in the public school 
building 4:00-6:00 and 7:00-9:00 P. M. and nearly 
all have been meeting regularly since Monday, Janu- 
ary 8. The following are members of the W. R. E. 
faculty: Kareen Bratton, Mrs. J. Conley, Anton Hu- 
ber, Frank Keene, Ialene Lighter, Eileen O’Donahue, 
Prudence Sprague, Steve Yelish, Marjorie West, and 
Henry Kritz. Paul Olson, former principal at Draper, 
is acting as supervisor and Lydia Clapero as office 
clerk. 

* 


Necrology 
* Member of the W. T. A. at time of death 
Miss Winifred Fehrenkamp, former Milwaukee 


school teacher and onetime librarian at Lawrence col- 
lege, died in New York, March 18. 


Mrs. Minnie P. Huber, 66, widow of the late 
Henry A. Huber, former lieutenant governor of Wis- 
consin, died in a Madison hospital, February 23. 
Prior to her marriage, in 1907, Mrs. Huber taught 
school for several years in the Milwaukee system. 


Professor E. H. Farrington, former head of the 
dairy department at the University of Wisconsin, died 
at his home in Madison, March 6th. Professor Far- 
rington, well known in dairy fields throughout the 
nation, was the first head of the Dairy Husbandry 
department at the University college of agriculture, 
and had served the state for 32 years. A great deal of 
Professor Farrington’s work was done in cooperation 
with the late Stephen M. Babcock. 


Lyle A. Sheldon, 35, former principal of the Minoc- 
qua Graded school, was accidentally drowned in the 
Fox river canal at Appleton, the early part of De- 
cember, and his body was recovered last month. Mr. 
Sheldon was not engaged in teaching at the time of 
his death. 


Miss Lyda Doolittle, a teacher in the public schools 
of Ashland for more than 40 years, died at the home 
of a relative in Menomonie, March 14. Miss Doo- 
little had retired from active teaching three years ago. 


Mrs. Alvina Wangard, 50, a teacher in Milwaukee 
county schools for the past 20 years, died at her home 
in Milwaukee, on March 17. For the past several 
years Mrs. Wangard has been a special instructor 
traveling from school to school. 


Miss Eleanor S. Thomas, retired school teacher 
since 1925, died at her home in Sheboygan, March 18. 
Miss Thomas began her teaching in the rural schools 
of Sheboygan county, then taught at Sheboygan Falls, 
Waldo, and Plymouth. In 1909 she became principal 
of the high school training course for teachers at 
Plymouth, which position she held until 1918 when 
she became the head of the newly organized Sheboy- 
gan County Rural Normal school. Miss Thomas re- 
tained the principalship of the school until 1925, 
when she retired. 


Mrs. Julia Whitelaw Marshall, for 17 years prin- 
cipal of the grammar grades at Lodi, died in Fresno, 
California, the early part of March. 


Miss Flora E. Prescott, 79, for many years a teacher 
in La Crosse, died at her home, at La Crosse, 
March 12, after a lingering illness. Miss Prescott 
taught for 50 years before retiring 10 years ago. 


Mrs. Anna Kellner Hall, 65, a teacher in the Mani- 
towoc public schools for 25 years, died February 22, 
after an illness which has extended over the past 
two years. Mrs. Hall retired in June, 1926, although 
she frequently served as a substitute teacher after her 
retirement. 


Mrs. Early Peck, (nee Lorraine Johnson) 26, 
teacher at the Finley school, Wisconsin Rapids for 
the past three and one-half years, died at a Wiscon- 
sin Rapids hospital, February 17. Mrs. Peck was a 
graduate of the Juneau County Rural Normal school. 


John P. Bird, for 13 years superintendent of 
schools at La Crosse, died at La Crosse the early 
part of March. 


Mrs. Emily Slagel, former teacher in the schools 
of Marathon county, died at a Wausau hospital last 
— Mrs. Slagel was retired at the time of her 
eath. 
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This new 
illustrated 
folder 


@ Contains map of 
Greyhound’s new 
scenic Northern 
route to Pacific 
Northwest and 
= pictures of Dakota Bad- 


cher Thru GLACIER PARK lands, Yellowstone, Mon- 
os; | over the LOGAN PASS DETOUR tana Rockies, Washing- 
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“In all the world no trip like this’”— 


ra that’s what our friends say. So we're e@ Let us help you plan your trip. 


past looking forward to our visit in Glacier We'll gladly give you complete 
ug’ . : 2 ; ; 
Park and our trip to the Pacific North details on dollar-saving tours to 


- her 
west afterward. All travel costs are 
Yellowstone, Canada, Alaska and 

26 reduced on the Great Northern this 


for year, so we can afford a longer trip. all the Northwest. , 


con- tate ete ate e teeta e ee eee ee eee 
A. J. DICKINSON 


Poss'r Trails Mer. 3. Paul, Minn. Mail post card or coupon to Passenger Traffic 
Route of the Famous Department, 509 6th Ave., N., Minneapolis. 


—E Ae - | oa t (Jot down in margin any special information desired) 
BUILDER Name 


AIR-CONDITIONED DINING 
AND OBSERVATION CARS Address 
City 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK OPENS JUNE 15 
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ravsro CALIFORNIA 


AT SUCH LOW FARES! 


Ss forth this summer on a round trip to California, 
one way by water via Havana and the Panama 
Canal, one way by rail—see the wonders of the West 
and have a foreign tour besides! 

Sail on the S. S. California, S.S. Virginia, S.S. Pennsyl- 
vania —largest ships in coast-to-coast service. Enjoy 
two open-air pools, built-in on deck...roomy cabins, 
all outside . . . delicious cuisine, perfectly served in 
air-conditioned dining salons. 

Visit Havana; sail through the Panama Canal; explore 
quaint Balboa, Panama City; and then, California—with 
a visit to Tia Juana and Agua Caliente in Old Mexico. 


Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be surprised at the fares for the one way water, one way 
rail round trips for both First and Tourist Class on the steamer. 
Fares include meals, all necessary expenses aboard ship and rail 
fares overland. Liberal stop-over privileges to see Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone and all National Parks. A reduction of 25% for 
round trips by sea. See your local agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





I am interested in coast-to-coast round trip. Please 
send me details. 


One way water, one way rail 0 Round trip by sea 0 




















THE CUNARD LINE | 


takes pleasure in announcing 
their annual 


PRICE-LESS ESCORTED 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


The low rates for this year’s 
tours is proof that while the 
new dollar does not buy as 
many Francs, Marks or other 
strange coins, it does buy 
more in travel, hotels, sight- 
seeing, etc. because of the 
many reductions offered this 
year. 


These tours cover the best 
part of Western Europe under 
the guidance of one of the fa- 
mous world travel organiza- 
tions. The past successful 
tours alone are a guarantee to 
you of a thoroughly enjoyable 
trip. 


The 1934 Price-Less Tours of- 
fer many added features such 
as motoring over the most 
scenic parts and a visit to 
Oberammergau with its re- 
nowned Passion Play. 


All ordinary expenses on land 
and sea are included. 


If interested in Europe at low 
cost this year, ask your Local 
Agent for the Price-Less 
Tours booklet, or write 


THE CUNARD LINE 


346 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 
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